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the school year 
with 
the materials 
for 
stimulating 
achievement 
in 
school music 


activities 





Silver Burdett 


the ansner to all your music needs 


from kindergarten through junior bigh school: 


Music for Early Childhood 


Introduces music to children as a spontaneous and 
active experience through the school day. 


New Music Horizons 
Books 1 through 6, 1953 edition. 


The enlarged edition of this popular series contains 
more high-quality songs and new opportunities for 
musical expression for all pupils. Teachers’ Books. 


Accompanying records. 


World Music Horizons 
American Music Horizons 


Continuing the many-sided program of New Music 
Horizons through junior high school. With accom- 


panying records. 


MUSIC AMERICANS SING - MUSIC THE WORLD SINGS 


A variety of songs and activities to interest teen-age music 
classes and assemblies. 


and for teachers: 


MUSIC AND THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 
by James L. Mursell 


A SONG APPROACH TO MUSIC READING 
by Charles Leonhard 


These vital and informal books provide practical ideas for 
all teachers. 


New York e Chicago e Dallas » San Francisco 
45 East 17th Street e New York 3, New York 
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AMPEX 400-A 
PORTABLE RECORDER 

















you've captured their interest 


... when you give your pupils the chance to be 
the audience — listening to their own perform- 
ance. Recordings they made themselves will capture 
their interest and strongly increase their desire to 
improve. 


The “record-and-listen” technique adds new mean- 
ing and effectiveness to your words of correction, ex- 
planation and encouragement. But to have full value, 
the recordings of piano, voice or solo instrument must 
retain full tonal quality—and recordings of band, or- 
chestra or choir must retain brilliance and dynamic 
range. 


Because there is this need for realism, an AMPEX 
Tape Recorder is your best choice for practice, re- 
hearsal and finished performance. The Ampex is the 
leading instrument in its field. It is preferred by such 
critical users as radio broadcasting stations and 
record manufacturers (for master tapes). Yet the 
Ampex Tape Recorder is easy to use and is priced 
within reach of schools, conservatories, teachers and 
other serious users. 


Recorders priced from $985.00. 
For further information write to Dept. H-1277 




















AMPEX ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
934 CHARTER St. * Repwoop City, CAtir. 
Distributors in principal cities; 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric Company 
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This collection of 15 proven favorites arranged in the modern dance band 
idiom for school bands will provide both band directors and students with 
many hours of fun and enjoyment. They offer unusual and exciting additions 


to every band repertoire. 


Contents 


HOLD ME PENNSYLVANIA 6-5000 
JOHNSON RAG 

BLUES ON PARADE 
ONE O'CLOCK JUMP 


WANG WANG BLUES 


DON'T BE THAT WAY 
720 IN THE BOOKS 


Each Part 50c—Conductor (Octavo Size) $1.00 


I'M A DING DONG DADDY 
STOMPIN’ AT THE SAVOY 


QUAKER CITY JAZZ 
SING, SING, SING 


SENSATION 
HOT LIPS 


AT THE JAZZ BAND BALL 


Full Instrumentation Available 


Send for FREE Bb Clarinet or Bb Cornet Port 























It's New! It's Different! It's big music from only 5 instruments. Paul Yoder's 
expert arrangements of 15 diversified compositions will provide interesting 


and entertaining material for all programs. 


Contents 


ANCHORS AWEIGH PEGGY O'NEIL 
CHICKEN REEL KATINKA 

ELMER'S TUNE NATIONAL EMBLEM 
GOOFUS OUR DIRECTOR 

1 MISS MY SWISS 


YANKEE DOODLE POLKA 
TOOT, TOOT, TOOTSIE 

TURKEY IN THE STRAW 
WHEN THEY PLAYED THE POLKA 


Tustrumentation 


Ist Bb CLARINET + 2nd Bb CLARINET + Bb TRUMPET * TROMBONE * BASS (Tuba) 
Complete Set $2.50—E£ach Book 50c 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK will be 
observed November 8-14, 1953, according 
to an announcement by the sponsors: 
the National Education Association, the 
American Legion, the U. S. Office of 
Education, and the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. The central 
theme will be, “Good Schools are Your 
Responsibility” and it is urged that 
lans for AEW observance at the local 
evel be launched now, not next fall. 
Suggested daily topics keyed to the theme 
are: (Sunday) “Moral and Spiritual 
Foundations”; (Monday) “Learning the 
Fundamentals”; (Tuesday) “Building the 
National Strength”; (Wednesday) “Pre- 
paring for Loyal Citizenship”; (Thurs- 
day) “The School Board in Action”; 
(Friday) “Your Child’s Teachers”; (Sat- 
urday) “Parent and Teacher Teamwork.” 
Suggestions and assistance for local 
groups may be obtained by writing to: 
American Education Week, National Ed- 
ucation Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


NASM CONVENTION. The annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Schools of Music will be held November 
27-29 at the Palmer House in Chicago. 
Harrison Keller, New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, Boston, is president of 
NASM; Frank B. Jordan, Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, Iowa is treasurer. For 
further information write NASM secre- 
tary Burnet C. Tuthill, Memphis College 
of Music, 1822 Overton Park Ave., Mem- 
phis 12, Tenn. 


ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
will hold its third national conference 
October 26-29 at Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City. The theme of the con- 
ference is “Working Together in Per- 
forming the Responsibilities of Citizen- 
ship,” and the purpose is to facilitate 
“coordinated action-oriented planning 
for the adult education movement.” At- 
tendance is open to anyone interested in 
contributing to the design of the adult 
education movement in this country. For 
further information address: Homer 
Kempfer, Director, National Home Study 
Council, 1420 New York Ave., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


1953 AUDIO FAIR, open to all interested 
music lovers, audiophiles and sound en- 
gineers, will be held October 14-17 at 
Hotel New Yorker in New York City. 
Harry N. Reizes is the Fair manager. 
The Audio Engineering Society will hold 
its annual convention at the same time, 
according to Jerry Minter who is the So- 
ciety’s convention manager. Further de- 
tails may be obtained by writing to The 
Audio _ 67 West 44th St., New York 
36, N. Y. 





THE COVER PICTURE 





“THEY ALSO SERVE who only wait and 
count” might be the title for the picture 
of the lad among the drums. The cover 
artist thought pestegs “Dreaming” 
might fit, and he sketched in his concep- 
tion of the dream. We haven’t had an 
opportunity to discuss the matter with 
percussionist Fred McClusky of Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan, who inadvertently posed 
for the es The picture was 
extracted from a group—one of several 
photographs made during a rehearsal of 
the Youth Orchestra sponsored by the 
University of Michigan Extension Serv- 
ice and School of Music. Story and other 
pictures on page 37. 
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THE wortuoD’s 


FINEST CLARINET 


ras 





te 
The Connstellation’s completely new bore 
z (U. S. Patent), coupled with individually- 
tailored undercut tone holes, precision-threaded 
tone hole inserts and new, redesigned 
key spatules make this all-new Conn clarinet 
the ‘world’s finest,” bar none! Here’s 
an instrument, for the first time, with instant, 


easy response, beautiful ‘“‘non-spreading”’ 
tone AND fine intonation in all registers. 
Already accepted and acclaimed by many top 
artists and educators. Ask your Conn 

dealer about it NOW. 






NEW FEATURE 
AVAILABLE 
ON 282N MODEL 







$-K 
MECHANISM 








When attached to the standard octave key, the S-K 
mechanism will aid those players who have difficulty in 
playing clearly and easily in the upper register as well 
as the Bb on the middle line of the staff. Added res- 





ArTIE SHAW, most em- MICHAEL GUERRA, Jounny_ Mince, fea- 


inent man Gas ee _— aeee —— aoe onance key is opened when special speaker hole is 
artist, says— istinc- teacher, formerly wit eyer radio an : . : “ 
tive achievement!” the Philadelphia Sym- orchestra, open for Bp; closed when playing in upper register. 


phony Orchestra. 


White FOR FOLDER 


ON NEW 
280N 
CLARINET 





Get the complete story about this 
amazing a/l-new instrument that’s so far 
ahead of all other makes. Address CONN 





ARTHUR CHRISTMANN, WittiAM STUBBINS, 
clarinet authority at professor of clarinet, BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C.G. 
—e of Me. pany mn Eee Conn Ltd., Elkhart, Ind. Department 912 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BAND INSTRUMENTS 
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SEE HOW MUCH MORE 


THE NEW 


<r 


OFFERS FOR YOUR 
SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 


OR MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Look them a// over in detail . . . compare the tone, perform- 
ance and musical variety! You'll find Connsonata offers 
more value, more gorgeous, rich, pure-organ tones, and a 
wider selection and range of true solo “‘voices.’’ No other 
organ offers so much for the money. You can depend on Conn- 
sonata, too, because it is a development of the Sound and 
Electronic Research Laboratories of C. G. CONN Lrtd.; 
world’s largest manufacturer of band and orchestra instruments. 


GET THIS 


NEW ree BOOKLET 
“HOW TO CHOOSE AN ORGAN” 


Tells what to look for... 


Helps assure selection of most satisfac- 

tory organ for your purpose. Send for it 

today, without obligation. It’s free/ 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


CONNSONATA, DIVISION of C. G. CONN LTD., DEPT. 953, ELKHART, IND. 


what to avoid. 





Send new free booklet-—"" HOW TO CHOOSE AN ORGAN.” 


Name 
School 
Address 


City 
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CONDUCTORS WORKSHOP. The Cleve- 
land Orchestra and its musical director, 
George Szell, have announced a conduc- 
tor’s twelve-day workship, January 23 
to February 4, 1954 in cooperation with 
the American Symphony Orchestra 
League. The workshop will offer ad- 
vanced study opportunities to twenty or 
thirty conductors now conducting or 
seeking positions with community and/or 
civic-college orchestras in all parts 
of the nation. Inquiries about the work- 
shop should be sent to the American 
Symphony Orchestra League headquar- 
ters, P. O. Box 164, Charleston, W. Va. 
Final selection of workshop enrollees 
will be made by Mr. Szell on the basis of 
the previous training, experience and 
professional responsibility of the in- 
dividual applicants. 


THERAPY MEETING. The fourth an- 
nual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion for Music Therapy will be held 
October 19-21 at the Kellogg Foundation, 
East Lansing, Mich. Program chairman 
Lenard Quinto, first vice-president of 
NAMT and Chief of Music, Special Serv- 
ices, Veteran’s Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is organizing a comprehen- 
sive program representative of all 
phases of music in therapy. Further de- 
tails may be obtained from local chair- 
man Roy Underwood, director of the 
Division of Fine Arts, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing. 


MTNA OFFICE MOVES. Larger quar- 
ters for the Music Teachers National 
Association headquarters have been pro- 
cured in Baldwin, N. Y., just forty-five 
minutes from New York City. All cor- 
respondence should be addressed to 32 
Browning St., Baldwin, New York. J. 
Turner Jones is MTNA executive secre- 
tary. 


THESES ON MICROCARDS. The Uni- 
versity of Rochester Press is publishing 
on microcards theses done at the East- 
man School of Music. The following ti- 
tles are now available: 

The Teaching of Brass Instruments in 
School Supervisors’ Courses, by Robert 
Hargreaves. 1941 (Ph.D). 14 cards. $3.50. 

Training Requirements of Musical 
Careers. by Everett L. Timm. 1948 
(Ph.D). 10 cards, $2.50. In process of 
preparation are: Contemporary Philoso- 
phies of Music. Education, and Music in 
Radio Broadcasting. 

To obtain further information write: 
The University of Rochester Press, Mi- 
cropublication Service, Rush Rhees Li- 
brary, Room 309, Rochester 3, N. Y. 





THOMAS WILSON (left) receives a gift 
from Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Elizabeth, N. J., which he served for 
fifty years as organist and choirmaster. 
He retired from his post with the church 
on May 3, 1953, the Sunday of his an- 
niversary. Mr. Wilson, known as Tom 
to thousands of friends, previously re- 
tired from his position as director of 
music in the schools of Elizabeth but 
continued in his service to the church. 
Others in the picture, left to right: 
Frank Scott, Jr., Rev. Robert W. Scott, 
Rev. Charles A. Ross, Frederick C. Sutro. 
The picture was made at the testimonial 
dinner given for Mr. Wilson when he 
was presented with the envelope con- 
taining a check for $2,500—“fifty times 
fifty.” (Elizabeth Daily Journal photo.) 
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PBUEFSCHER. 


gg 


Just as your good first-chair students can make 
your entire band play better . . . spirited, confi- 
dent, in tune . . . Buescher “Aristocrats” have 
extraordinary qualities that can inspire greater 
musicianship among all your students. 

Feather-light mechanical action for crisp execu- 
tion of florid passages. Clean, clear response 
throughout the range. Tone quality that blends 


beautifully in ensemble work, sonority that en- 


ClrueGlone 


For Extraordinary 








riches legato passages, power and brilliance that 
electrify. And through it all, intonation that never 
goes astray. 

With all their superlative qualities, Buescher 
**Aristocrats” are still reasonably priced and with- 
in school budgets. See them at your Buescher 
dealer’s. He is interested in your band . . . you’ll 
find him a trustworthy friend. 


MADE BY MASTERS € bs PLAYED BY ARTISTS 


; BvEsS LE BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY ¥& ELKHART, INDIANA 
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FORGED 
NICKEL 
SILVER 

KEYS 


LaMonte gives youdrop forged nickel sil- 
ver keys... yet it’s the lowest price French 
clarinet on the market! LaMonte’s profes- 
sional key mechanism assures you long, 
trouble-free service. LaMonte’s intona- 
tion, blowing ease and tone quality make 
better players. Ask your dealer for trial... 
or write for free LaMonte literature today. 






No. 3002— 
All Grenadilla Wood, 
17/6 Boehm System 


mS” 


Complete Outfit 


No. 3000-—Ebonite 
17/6 Boehm System 


FOG~ 


Complete Outfit 


Sole distributors to authorized dealers: 


Buegeleisen & Jacobson. /ne. 


5-7-9 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
In Canada: 720 Bathurst St., Toronto 4, Ont. 


LAMONTE IS A SUBSIDIARY OF MARTIN FRERES 
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ELECTION. Newly elected officers for 
the National Association of College 
Wind and Percussion Instrument In- 
structors for the next two years are: 
George E. Waln, Oberlin (Ohio) College, 
chairman; James Neilson, Oklahoma 
City University, secretary-treasurer. 
The retiring officers are William Stub- 
bins and Dwight Dailey, both at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


THE AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGAN- 
ISTS will hold examinations for associ- 
ateship and fellowship in organ June 10 
and 11, 1954, and choir master examina- 
tions June 9, 1954. The examinations 
may be taken either at the national 
headquarters, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 
20, N. Y., or at chapter centers. Informa- 
tion and application blanks are available 
from the national headquarters. 


SYMPOSIUM ON ACOUSTICS will be 
held at Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, 
October 14 under the joint sponsorship 
of the college and the American Acousti- 
cal Society. Wilmer Bartholomew, Battle 
Creek, Mich., is program chairman. 


CENTENNIAL MUSIC CONTEST. Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, is offer- 
ing prizes totaling $1,000.00 for a college 
march and college song to be used in 
connection with the college’s centennial 
celebration in 1955. Competition is open 
to present students, alumni, faculty, 
friends of the college, and organizations. 
Full information may be obtained by 
writing to Michigan State College Cen- 
tennial Music Contest, P. O. Box 5652, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 


W. W. KIMBALL AWARD for the best 
song written by an American Composer 
will be withheld this year, according to 
contest committee chairman David Aus- 
tin of the American Conservatory. The 
panel of three judges consisting of Mar- 
tial Singher, Jeanne Boyd, and Ifor Jones 
voted two to one against making the 
award. The contest is sponsored by the 
Chicago Singing Teachers Guild. 


HARP COMPOSITIONS AWARDS are 
being offered for compositions for solo 
harp, or harp in a solo capacity with one 
or more instruments or voices by the 
Northern California Harpists’ Associa- 
tion. Two awards of $125.00 each will 
be given. Entries are to be sent by De- 
cember 13, 1953, to Yvonne LaMothe, 
687 Grizzly Peak Blvd., Berkeley 8, Calif. 
Competitions rules may be obtained 
from Miss LaMothe. 


IRELAND NEEDLECRAFT has moved 
its cap and gown business to Glendale, 
California, where they have larger quar- 
ters, according to Marion P, Ireland. The 
firm’s new address is 822 E. Colorado 
Blvd., Glendale. 


LT. COL. WILLIAM F. SANTELMANN, 
leader of the United States Marine Band, 
receives a special award as “distin- 
guished alumnus” of McKinley Techni- 
eal High School, Washington, D. C., from 
Charles E. Bish, principal. Student Lois 
Baggett looks on. Colonel Santelmann 
graduated in the class of 1920. 
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The ARRANGED BY ROBERT SHAW AND ALICE PARKER 
_ : Octave Price . Octava Price 
the Saboly: Touro-louro-loure! - The Holly and the Ivy = 
the (For Full Chorus of Mixed Voices) F 10167 = .22 (For Full Chorus of Mixed Voices) ehhiee 10187 =.22 
Susanni I Saw Three Ships 
(For Four-Part Chorus of Mixed Voices) ; 10168 .20 (For Full Chorus of Mixed Voices) ......... 10188 .20 
ele How unto Bethlehem Lay down your staffs 
ae : (For Full Chorus of Mixed Voices) . Pe 10169 18 (For Four-Part Chorus of Mixed Voices) ..... 10189 =. 18 
the The Cherry Tree Carol March of the Kings 
cla- (For Four-Part Chorus of Mixed Voices and (For Four-Part Chorus of Men’s Voices) ..... 10190 = .20 
on Solo Tenor) ...... iia tok 6 Se rere .. 10170 .22 Mary had a baby 
the, The Carol of the Birds (For Four-Part Chorus of Men’s Voices and 
lif. 7 (For Full Chorus of Mixed Voices Si NE cc coy haa hacen en es baeuan 10191 = 18 
ned ond Solo. SepeGNe) ..c0scccccscccccevens 10173. .22 Masters In This Uall 
f Costeley: Allon, Gay Bergeres (For Full Chorus of Mixed Voices with Soprano 
_ (ed. Shaw-Parker) OOS BI: Geb ealge aka renee cadecce 10192 = .25 
ale, The Banges Head ( vm Voices) .... 10178 .22 Victoria: O Magnum Mysterium 
lar- te Hour s Meak t.aro . (ed. Shaw-Parker) 
The (For Four-Part Chorus of Men’s Voices) ..... 10179 = £16 (For Four-Part Chorus of Mixed Voices) ..... 10193 22 
ado Bach: Break forth, O beauteous O Sanctissima 
heavenly light (ed. Shaw-Parker) (For Four-Part Chorus of Mixed Voices) ..... 10194 .18 
, (For Four-Part Chorus of Mixed Voices) ..... 10180 = £16 O Tannenbaum 
Christ was born on Christmas Day Seo Haxetents Chests of este Veiets a08 
(For Four-Part Chorus of Mixed Voices with ON EEE a Sr SEG 10195 = .20 
Soprano and Baritone Soli) ........:..... 10181 = .22 So blest a sight 
Fum, Fum, Fum (For Four-Part Chorus of Mixed Voices and 
on ithe Chorus of Mixed Voices) oocees 10182 = .20 NN I 6 cc cccc i eeoeeesnen ou 10196 Ss «18 
i 700d Christian men, rejoice The Twelve Days of Christmas 
| (For Full Chorus of Mixed Voices) ......... 10183 = .20 " é t: 
' Good King.W enceslas (For Four-Part Chorus of Mixed Voices and 
| ‘ , , Tees Gil GRD: ciwcavccctcccessces 10197. =—-.30 
(For Full Chorus of Mixed Voices with Soprano Vi Bow sal 
and Baritone Soli) .........sseeeeeeeeees 10184 .22 La Virgen lava panales ne 
Hacia Belén va un borrico (For Four-Part Chorus of Men’s Voices and om - 
(Fer Fourfert Chorus of Mined Voices oad Solo Alto) eeseretesceeeeeecaeeeseeeeees 1 e 
PCED ccceesdedddereedseneens ee 10185 =. .25 W hat Child is this 
Here, mid the ass and oxen mild (For Full Chorus of Mixed Voices) coeccecece 10199 .20 
(For Full Chorus of Mixed Voices and Solo Ya viene la vieja 
BED 6 ccikvnccccevtvccrsoencecseoses 10186 =..20 (For Four-Part Chorus of Mixed Voices) .... 10200 .20 


All these selections are a cappella 
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: CONCERT SIZE : 
as These standard compositions are arranged especially for school : ; 
e*e' orchestras by outstanding experts in this field. They have been e 
", received enthusiastically by school orchestra directors and are a 
Sone consistently performed on many school concert programs. sent 
ore rbrrvanged by Werle 9. Tsaac over 
ote eens 
een ALICE BLUE GOWN oes 
are DEEP PURPLE are, 
“= INVITATION cate 
are MARCHING ALONG TOGETHER ste! 
or OVER THE RAINBOW arse 
mos THE RANGERS’ SONG rere 
cece SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN' TO TOWN "ss 
sr SIBONEY wee 
ss SONG OF LOVE wee 
BS SONG OF THE BAYOU ote! 
se TEMPTATION se 
ec THROUGH THE YEARS (with optiono! mixed 5.4.1.8. Chorus) rca 
oe is 
= ON THE TRAIL 
ort BLUE MOON 


“rs DOLL DANCE 
MANHATTAN SERENADE 
PARK AVENUE FANTASY 





terranged by Perey Facth 


2, OODLES OF NOODLES 





o.2 PRICE ON ALL THE ABOVE 


e*e! Set A....$4.00 @ Set B...$5.50 © Set C....$7.00 
Send for FREE Piano-Conductor Ports 


799 Seventh Avenue 


New York 19, N.Y 


° 
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RECENT EPC PUBLICATION. “The 
United Nations, Unesco and American 
Schools” is the title of the most recent 
publication of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the NEA, and the Ameri- 
ean Association of School Administrators. 
The booklet contains statements which 
will be useful and informative to all 
United States educators. The following 
is quoted from the publication: ‘“Ameri- 
can schools, mindful of their duty for 
training citizens to exercise their sover- 
eignty in the most powerful nation in 
the world, have sought to meet this need 
of their students by teaching them about 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States and about treaties and organiza- 
tions through which their nation deals 
with other nations. Young Americans 
need also to know the history of man- 
kind’s efforts to attain peace among na- 
tions and the history of the many failures 
and the limited successes of such efforts. 
They need to know how people in other 
parts of the world live, what they wish 
for, what they believe. They need to 
know how their own lives have been 
made safer and richer by the things that 
have been done by men and women in 
other parts of the world. They need to 
know what is happening around the 
world today. These things the schools 
of this nation have taught for many 
years. They must continue to teach 
them if they are to remain true to their 
trust.” Copies are available free from: 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


NEW QUARTERLY. Whether codes or 
statements of ethics are window dressing 
to protect a profession from public inter- 
ference is one of several aspects dis- 
cussed in an article entitled “Profes- 
sionalizing the Audio-Visual Field” 
which will appear in the quarterly, Audio- 
Visual Communication Review. This is a 
new publication of the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA. 

The article by James D. Finn, associate 
professor of education and chairman of 
audio-visual education, University of 
Southern California, is one of six ap- 
pearing in the February issue. In a com- 
prehensive discussion, Dr. Finn sets up 
six characteristics of a profession and 
then analyzes the degree to which the 
audio-visual field meets these require- 
ments. 

Other contributors include Edgar Dale, 
professor of education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Kenneth Norberg, associate pro- 
fessor of education, Sacramento State 
College; Charles Hoban, Jr., Project Big 
Ben, University of Pennsylvania; Walter 
A. Wittich, director, Bureau of Visual 
Instruction, University of Wisconsin; 


and C. R. Carpenter, director, Instruc- 
tional Film Research Program, Penn- 
sylvania State College. 





CRAFTSMAN AT WORK. Only people 
who have visited a modern instrument 
factory appreciate all that is involved in 
the construction of a musical instru- 
ment. The production of a machine tool 
like the one shown is a craft in itself, 
for it was designed especially to bore 
accurately the tone holes in the one- 
piece resonite body of a Bundy (Selmer) 
bass clarinet. 
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.. . refresh your library 
from the world’s largest selection! 


Get set for a wonderful musical season . . . with new, interesting 


materials. We have one of the world's largest collections of music 

and musical literature by all the leading publishers. Call WAbash 2-7900 

or mail your requests to your nearest Lyon & Healy. (Send for your free 

copy of our new 1953-54 revision of "Methods, Studies and Collections 
for Woodwind and Brass Instruments.") 








Adagio Cantabile—Beethoven, Op. 13. 
arr.—Walters. Full Band, 4.50; Sym- 
phonic, 7.00; Conductor, .60; Extra Parts, 
35. 

'Basses Berserk—Bennett. Concert Band, 
1.50; Conductor, .35; Parts, .20. 

Beau Geste — Overture — Buchtel. Full 
Band, 4.00; Symphonic, 6.00; Conductor, 
1.50; Parts, .35. 

Berkshire Hills — Overture — Akers. Full 
Band—with Conductor & Full Score, 5.50; 
Symphonic Band—with Conductor & Full 
‘Score, 8.00; Full Score (separately), 1.75; 
}Conductor part, 1.35; other parts, .55. 
‘Bremen Town Musicians—Foreman. Full 
Band, 3.00; Symphonic, 4.00; Conductor, 
50; Parts, .25. 

China Doll—Anderson. Full Band, 4.00; 
Symphonic, 6.00; Conductor, .75; Parts, 
40. 








Clarinet Royale—Bennett. Full Band, 
5.00; Symphonic, 7.50; Conductor, 1.25; 
Parts, .50. 





“EVERYTHING KNOWN IN MUSICAL LITERATURE”’ 


Gypsy Baron — March Paraphrase pad 
Strauss. Arr—Walters. Full Band, 3.50; 
Symphonic, 5.00; Conductor, .50; Parts, 
35. 


Green Meadows — Overture — Hanson. 
Full Band with Cond. Score, 5.50; Full 
Band with full cond. score, 7.00; Sym- 
phonic Band with cond. score, 7.50; Sym- 
phonic Band with full cond. score, 9.00; 
Full Conductor score, 2.00; Parts, .40. 
Gypsy Life—Overture—Arr. Buchtel. Full 
Band, 5.00; Symphonic, 7.00; Conductor 
(condensed) score, 1.00; Parts, .50. 
Hansel & Gretel—Arr. Cailliet. Full Band, 
12.00; Symphonic, 15.00. 

Hollywood Serenade—Davis. Full Band 
with cond. score, 5.50; Symph. Band with 
cond. score, 8.00; Parts, .40; Extra cond. 
score, 1.00. 

Huldigungsmarsch — Grieg—arr.—John- 
son. Full, 3.50; Symphonic, 5.00; Extra 
pts., .30; Conductor, .50. 


EVANSTON — 


OAK PARK _ 


Partial list of New Band Orchestrations 


King's Highway—Overture—lIsaac. Full, 
5.00; Symphonic, 7.50; Conductor, 1.25; 
Parts, .50. 


La Boheme—March Paraphrase, Puccini- 
Alford; adapted by Harding. Full, 5.00; 
Symphonic, 7.50; Conductor, 1.50; Parts, 
40. 


Moods Interlude—Arr. Fred. Full, 3.50; 
Symphonic, 5.00; Cond. score, .75; Parts, 
30. 


Overture Belgique—Chidester. Full with 
full & condensed score, 6.00; Full with 
condensed score only, 4.50; Symphonic 
with Full & Condensed score, 7.50; Sym- 
phonic with Condensed Score only, 6.75; 
Full score if purchased with full or symph. 
band, 2.50; Condensed Score, .65; Parts, 
28. 


Pacific Waves—Overture—by Olivadoti. 


Full, 5.00; Symphonic, 7.50; Conductor’s 
Score, 1.00; Parts, .50. 


COLUMBUS 








Drums 


for parade 
and concert... 


designed for school use 


—_@ 





All Models Registered and Guaranteed 


Complete line includes seven 
matched drums. .. all specifically 


designed for school-age perform- 
ers. Every Pan-American drum is 


To Help You 
Teach Drums 


Percussion Family 
Wall Chart . -25 


"26 Rudiments of 
Drumming’ card .0S 


Drummer Boy 
Instruction Book .25 


Drummer Boy 
Practice Pad Kit 1.75 


ae 


-BAND INSTRUMENTS 








registered and fully guaranteed. 
Insist on Pan-American band and 
orchestra instruments and you’re 
sure of high quality, big value. 





Above: Wood Shell! Snare 
Drum, Size 5” x 14” 


Left: Concert Boss Drum 
Size 14” x 28” 


Right: Scotch Bass Drum 
Size 8” x 26” 


VWrlte for complete Percussion Line catalog. It’s 
FREE! Pan-American, Department 913 Elkhart, Indiana. 








1953 Solo and Ensemble Selective Lists 
96 pages and cover—Single copy $1.50 postpaid 


v 


Order from National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 





LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department 


IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of 
service to you. We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied 
Music and Music Education in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities and Con- 


servatories, 


C. A. Lutton, Manager 
B. Lutton, Ass‘t. Mgr. 
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HArrison 7-1279 


64 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MUSIC 
MERCHANTS elected Russell B. Wells, 
Chas. E. Wells Music Company of Den- 
ver, Colo., president at the 52nd annual 
trade show and convention held at the 
Palmer House in Chicago, July 13-16. 
New directors elected are: Earl Camp- 
bell, Campbell Music Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Thomas J. Holland, Glen 
Bros. Music Company, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; James F. Maroney, Thomas Gog- 
gan and Brothers, Houston, Tex.; B. E. 
Neal, Neal-Clark-Neal, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Oliver H. Ross, Jr., Oliver H. Ross Piano 
Company, Fort Worth, Tex., R. W. Schir- 
ing, The Halle Brothers Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Rudolph Siegling, Siegling 
Music House, Inc., Charleston, S. C.; 
H. J. Sneller, Sneller Music Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. The Junior Execu- 
tives of NAMM elected the following 
slate of officers: J. Parkham Werlin, 
Philip-Werlin Ltd., New York, presi- 
dent; Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., Aeolian 
Company, Missouri, vice-president; J. W. 
Jenkins, Jenkins Music Company, Mis- 
souri, secretary. 

The next Music Trade Show and con- 
vention will be held in Chicago at the 
Palmer House, July 12-15, 1954. The at- 
tendance at the 1953 show was in excess 
of 8,400. 


NATIONAL PIANO’ MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, at its 56th annual meet- 
ing at the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago 
last June elected the following officers: 
President, John E. Furlong, Winter & 
Co., New York; vice-president, Eugene 
Wulsin, Baldwin Piano Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; treasurer, Henry Z. Steinway, 
Steinway & Sons, New York. Members 
of the executive committee in addition 
to the officers are: Walter L. Bond, 
Weaver Piano Co.; J. F, Feddersen, Jesse 
French & Sons Piano Div. of H. & A. 
Selmer, Inc.; Wallace W. Kimball, W. W. 
Kimball Co.; E. R. MacDuff, Grinnell 
Bros.; William Perlman, National Piano 
Corp.; Henry G. Wickham, Wickham 
Piano Plate Co. 


THE MUSIC PUBLISHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE U. S. elected officers at 
its 59th annual meeting in New York 
City last spring as follows: Leonard 
Feist, Mercury Music Corp., was re- 
elected president; Joseph A. Fischer, J. 
Fischer & Bro., vice-president; Geof- 
frey Gray, H. W. Gray Co., Inc., treas- 
urer; Donald F. Malin, C. C. Birchard & 
Co., secretary; Amy W. Klingmann, re- 
appointed administrative secretary. Wat- 
tenberg and Wattenberg, New York, was 
appointed permanent legal counsel. Four 
new directors elected are: Franco Cr- 


lombo, G. Ricordi & Co.; Geoffrey Gray; 
Edward Lorenz, Lorenz Publishing Co.; 
Herbert Marks, Edward B. Marks Music 
Corp. 





CRAFTSMAN AT WORK. Visitors from 
Oberlin College Conservatory of Music 
observe one of the operations in the 
manufacture of a bassoon, Left to right: 
William Dominik, assistant to George E. 
Waln, Oberlin assistant professor of 
woodwinds, ensembles and music educa- 
tion; L. B. Greenleaf, treasurer, C. G. 
Conn, Ltd., Mr. Waln; Arthur L. Wil- 
liams, director, Oberlin band; Frank L. 
Reed, Conn promotion manager. 
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The new Series 10 Everett is a full 
44-inch piano, providing the extra 
string length preferred for full, reso- 
nant tone. The bass scale, particu- 
larly, is exceptional—a concert 
quality demanded by professionals. 
And the Series 10’s action, with 
over-size felt hammers, is quickly 
responsive, easy to play. This is a 
decided advantage to all pianists, 
from beginners to professional. 
These performance qualities 
are basic with the Everett. 
Of special interest to the 
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— SERIES 10 


teacher and administrator, however, 
is the fact that a Series 10 Everett is 
built to withstand far more use—and 
abuse—than an ordinary piano. 
From casters to keybed, plate to pin 
plank, every detail of this piano is en- 
gineered for rugged, carefree service. 

May we send a complete report on 
this piano for your files? The report 
also includes the widely accepted 
“Carter Specifications” for school 
pianos. Send today for your free 
copy of “‘Report 10.” Everett Piano 
Company, South Haven 1, Michigan. 





PRVERET 


Limed oak, illustrated. Also avail- 
able in mahogany or golden oak. 
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- Great NEW Band Book? 





r 


> The Most Diversified Contents | d 
* a nad School Band Book!» 





“Arranged by WALTER BEELER 


15 world-famous exclusive copyrights all in one great 
band book. These selections will strike a familiar note with the 
young bandsman and also provide interesting material for any 
occasion. 


Walter Beeler's colorful, new and easy-to-play arrange- 
ments will be welcome additions to every school band's repertoire. 


Contents 


CAE CAE 
COQUETTE 
SOL TROPICAL 
WABASH BLUES 
DOODLE DOO DOO 
| DON’T KNOW WHY 
MY LITTLE GRASS SHACK 
CHATTANOOGA CHOO CHOO 
THE WOMAN IN THE SHOE 
SEEMS LIKE OLD TIMES 
THE DIXIELAND BAND 
SINGIN’ IN THE RAIN 
ALL-AMERICAN GIRL 
ONCE IN A WHILE 
RAMONA 


Full Instrumentation Available 


Each Part 40c—Conductor (Octavo Size) $1.00 
Send for FREE Bb Clarinet or Bb Cornet Part 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 
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MUSIC PROMOTION LEAFLETS. “A 
Practical Approach to the Problem of 
Juvenile Delinquency” is the title of one 
of many leaflets provided to its dealers 
and the public by Targ & Dinner, Inc., 
Chicago, wholesalers of music merchan- 
dise. Ed Targ, vice-president and sales 
manager of the firm states, “Evidence 
has been accumulating that juvenile 
delinquency is practically unknown 
among musically active children.” Titles 
of other leaflets are: All This You Do 
for Your Children, What Leading Edu- 
cators Say About the Place of Music in 
the Life of Your Child; Adults—Who 
Says You Can’t Make Music?; There’s 
Something About a Violin; Facts of Spe- 
cial Interest to Parents; Meet the Hap- 
piest People in Town; Why Is the Gui- 
tar a Popular Musical Instrument?; 
Lucky Youngsters! 

This firm has frequently been compli- 
mented on its progressive policy in co- 
operating with dealers, music educators, 
private teachers, and others who are 
concerned with the development of the 
musical life in the United States. Sample 
copies of the folders may be obtained 
from Targ & Dinner, Inc., 425 So. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 5, Il. 


WM. S. HAYNES CO. has recently pub- 
lished a handsonie booklet entitled 
“Flutes.” Established in 1912 by the late 
William S. Haynes, the company was a 
pioneer in the development of silver 
flutes and piccolos. The book, which is 
a record of Mr. Haynes’ achievements 
and a tribute to his ability to pass along 
his spirit of enthusiasm and craftsman- 
ship to his personally trained staff, not 
only describes the instruments created 
by this firm but provides a handbook on 
the history and use of the flute. Among 
the page titles are: Historical Glean- 
ings, Musical Sounds, Evolution of a 
Flute Player, Makers of Flutes, Re- 
search, Who Plays Flutes, How Flutes 
are Built. The Wm. S. Haynes company, 
which Mrs. Haynes has managed since 
her husband’s death several years ago, 
is moving its quarters this fall from the 
Massachusetts Avenue address to 10-14 
Piedmont St., Boston 16, Mass. 


SELMER “BANDWAGON.” A pocket-size 
magazine filled with music lore of inter- 
est to everyone in the music field is avail- 
able without charge from H. & A. Selmer, 
Inc., Elkhart, Ind. The latest issue 
includes illustrations of more than fifty 
musicians from symphony, radio-TV, 
school, movie studio, and dance band 
categories, as well as other outstanding 
sections, including photographs of Selmer 
clarinets and trumpets being produced 
at the Selmer plant in Paris. 


RAYMOND A. HOFFMAN CO. has moved 
its business operations from Chicago 
to 1615 Briggs Ave., Wichita, Kans., 
where Mrs. Lilburne Hoffman, president 
and editor, has resided since 1947. 


INVENTOR AT WORK. Mark H. Hinds- 
ley, director of the University of Illinois 
bands, is shown demonstrating his new 
tone- adjusting device for clarinets. The 
operation is said to be simple; if you 
have the special screwdriver and the 
necessary gadgets, there is a saving of 
embouchure and adhesive tape! 
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It isn’t easy to get students to make the most of 
their capabilities, and no one knows it better than the 
bandmaster. There may be several in your brass 
section who could do much better if they’d give themselves 
the chance. Try this: let them play Elkharts 
and experience the many advantages Buescher craftsmen 

Practical Suggestions build into these instruments for young bandsmen— 
the easy-blowing, the full rich tone, the clean 

for response that makes tricky passages 

so much easier, the perfect intonation. oa 
See how fast they come along— 


BETTER BAND hear the band improve! 


Visit your Buescher 


PERFORM AN CE and Elkhart dealer 


this week. 


Doe Bieta. 




















BUILT BY BUESCHER 











Ret eee 5: 


No. 37-B Trumpet 
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Extra strong, lightweight cases. 
Lined with curly plush, pyroxylin 
covered and extra wide binding. Quality hardware. 


"LOOK FOR THE ELK IN THE HEART OF THE BELL” 





ELKHART BAND INSTRUMENT CO. © ELKHART, INDIANA 
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ments, as with any product you buy 


Wirn musical instru- 





, value is 


measured by performance, durability, and price. 


When you buy a Blessing, you 


craftsmanship, better performance, a 


prices because . . . for 47 years Blessing has made 


only cornets, trumpets, and trombones. 


get finer 


Write for new folder 
showing the com- 
plete Blessing line 
of trumpets, cornets, 
and trombones. 


nd lower 


Compare Blessing with all other instruments, 


regardless of price. Compare the ease 


of blow- 


ing, the full-bore tone, and the friction-free 


valve action Prove Blessing value for your- 


self. Ask your dealer for a free trial. 


DEPT. 13 
1301 W. Beardsley Ave. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


E. K. BLESSING CO. 








1953 Solo and Ensemble Selective Lists 
96 pages and cover—Single copy $1.50 postpaid 


v 


Order from National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission 


64 E. Jackson Blvd., 


Vow 


Available 


MUSIC, 
RHYTHMS and 
GAMES 


for Kindergarten 
and First Grade 


hy tele Ti u eiland 


$2.00 


Approval 


Special Price to Teachers 


Write Dept. A forcopy On 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 


1257 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Ill 
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Chicago 4, Illinois 


Here are delightful musical activi- 
ties for pre-school and primary chil- 
dren, plus practical data on how to 
develop a good beginning music 
program! This book discusses tone 
work, rhythm games and fundamen- 
tals, folk singing, folk dancing, 
rhythm bands and stunts. In addition 
there are extensive bibliographies of 
records, books, and audio aid ma- 
terials. 

12 picture cards of rhythm band 
instruments are included with each 
copy of the book! Use them to 
teach identification of the instru- 
ments and in directing your 


rhythm band. 








“COURSES OF STUDY for the Elemen- 
tary Grades in Music” is the title of 
Missouri Department of Education Pub- 
lication No. 78 prepared under the di- 
rection of Alfred Bleckschmidt, super- 
visor of fine arts education, and Hubert 
Wheeler, commisioner of education. Mr. 
Wheeler states in the foreword that this 
bulletin has been designed as an aid to 
the elementary classroom teachers in 
presenting a program of music educa- 
tion from kindergarten through the 
sixth grade—and the suggested proce- 
dures may be adapted to both the rural 
and graded elementary schools. Included 
is a bibliography of music textbooks, 
reference books, books for kindergarten 
and first grade as well as the students’ 
library, and phonograph records. Bul- 
letin No. 77 deals with Art for the Ele- 
mentary Schools of Missouri. Mr. Bleck- 
schmidt states that these bulletins are 
available to teachers in Missouri with- 
out charge, and teachers outside of the 
state may obtain them by sending a mail- 
ing fee of $1.00 by writing to the State 
Department of Education, Jefferson City. 


RECENT NEA PUBLICATIONS 

Proceedings of the Seventh National 
Conference on Citizenship, NEA Citizen- 
ship Committee and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, 64 pp., 50 cents. A pic- 
torial report of the recent national 
conference in which 1,000 organizations 
and agencies participated. Proceedings 
were published by the Department of 
Justice. 


Teacher Supply and Demand. NEA Re- 
search Division and the NEA National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, $1.00. The study 
contains information from every college 
and university in the nation showing the 
number of 1953 graduates who will be- 
come eligible for each type of teaching 
service in elementary and high schools. 
Also given, state by state, is informa- 
tion showing the rate of growth in the 
elementary school population and indi- 
cates the expansion in the need for 
qualified teachers, financial support, and 
physical facilities. 


Women in Education Administration- 
Study Guide. National Council of Ad- 
ministrative Women in Education (NEA), 
7 pp., 15 cents. Published for use in con- 
nection with two recent studies of the 
Council entitled “Administrative Oppor- 
tunities for Women in School Systems” 
and “Administrative Women in Higher 
Education.” 


Official Reports of 1953 Series of Re- 
gional Conferences. NEA National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, $1.00. A compilation 
in one volume reporting the six regional 
conferences held in New York, Atlanta, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Colorado Springs 
and San Francisco. Includes abstracts of 
conference addresses, reports of discus- 
sion groups and action programs of the 
respective states. 


The Teacher and Professional Organi- 
zations. NEA National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards and National Association of 
Secretaries of State Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, 126 pp., $1.00. Prepared for use 
in preservice teacher education programs 
of colleges and universities, contains fif- 
teen teaching units on the work of teach- 
ers’ professional organizations. 

All of these publications may be ob- 
tained from the department, commission 
or division listed at the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE ARTISTS’ CHOICE 
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Make this simple 
test yourself 





Take a No. 2 Maier Reed 
and press the tip. Do the 
same with a No. 2 reed made 
by ordinary manufacturing 
methods. You’ll find the 
Maier reed has extra springgg! 
in the tip of the blade. 


**You'll like the ‘spring-back’ quality 


of my signature reeds. They’ll punch 


up the response of any sax or clarinet.”’ 





REEDS HAVE 


THAT’S WHY THEY 
PLAY BETTER, LAST LONGER! | 


The best that’s in you is brought out by these superb 
reeds! Their extra springiness gives your sax or clarinet 
snappier response, livelier tone color, and sustained bril- 


liance. But you be the judge! 


HERE’S THE SECRET OF ROY J. MAIER 





/_) |REEDS’ EXTRA SPRINGGG! 


Roy J. Maier Reeds start out 
as the finest French cane 
money can buy. They are cut 
to a special design that allows 
the greatest possible volume of 
heartwood in each strength. It 
is this extra heartwood in the 
blade toward the tip that gives 
them extra strength and flex- 
ibility. 

Special Machines cut Roy J. 
Maier Reeds with diamond- 
like precision, preventing the 


fibers from crushing, and as- 
suring the closest approach to 
uniform strength, time after 
time, that has ever been 
achieved in the history of reed- 
cutting. 


Roy J. Maier Reeds are sold 
only through established music 
dealers who handle quality 
merchandise. Give them a fair 
trial, and you’ll never go back 
to reeds of ordinary quality! 
See your dealer today! 





ASK FOR THE 
REEDS IN THE 
SILVER BOX 








aE 


Sold exclusively through finer music stores by se Imer Elkhart, Indiana 
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Recommended for Schools 
| Robbins Modern School Band Method for Beginners 





Written and Edited by Elvin L. Freeman 


The outstanding features of this unique and progressive method 
include highly original treatment of the piano accompaniments 
{arranged both for exercise material and the melodies) . . . and 
the use of many popular-standard compositions for solo exercises. 


The appeal of these melodies, widely known through radio and 
television, will provoke greater student interest and produce 
quicker technical advancement for the school musician. Collec- 
tively, the books provide co-ordinated study for an entire band. 


Contains the following important copyrights: ANCHORS AWEIGH, WHEN | GROW 
TOO OLD TO DREAM, PEGGY O'NEIL, GOOD NIGHT SWEETHEART, WHEN THE 
MOON COMES OVER THE MOUNTAIN, MY BLUE HEAVEN, OVER THE RAINBOW, 
PAGAN LOVE SONG, THE WALTZ YOU SAVED FOR ME, I'M AN OLD COWHAND, 
WHEN YOU WORE A TULIP, WHISPERING and others. 


There’s A Study Book For Every Instrument In A School Band! 


Full Instrumentation Available 


Price: Each Book $1.00 * Piano-Conductor $3.00 


Robbins Pre-Band Method for Melody Instruments 


Tonette, Flutephone, Song Flute, etc. 





SSS 





Robbins Modern Pre-Band Method offers an easy approach to 
melody instruments for the pre-band students. It makes available 
a wealth of melodic material, rhythmic exercises and scale pat- 
terns for melody instruments such as the tonette, the song flute, 
the flutephone and other similar instruments, 


Contains complete instruction with the use of many popular-stand- 
ard compositions for solo exercises. These familiar melodies will 
prove an exceptional incentive to the young musician. 


Contents include: PEGGY O'NEIL, SINGIN’ IN THE RAIN, ANCHORS AWEIGH, 
I'M SITTING ON TOP OF THE WORLD, ALL | DO IS DREAM OF YOU, SANTA 
CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN, etc, 


Price 75c¢ 
Send for FREE Specimen Copy 


Robbins Rhythm Reader 





















—@wjS=> 





Sy Eluin L. Freeman 


A basic method for young musicians learning to read rhythm, 
suitable for individual or class instruction. Robbins Rhythm Reader 
will facilitate the transition from rote singing or playing to note 
reading. 


Though intended for the study of rhythm reading during the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades this method will prove invaluable 
as a medium of review for the older student. Robbins Rhythm 
Reader has been coordinated with Robbins Modern Pre-Band 
Method, 








It is possible to play all the exercises with rhythm sticks, drum sticks, or even a 
pencil tapped on the desk. As the individual or group progresses other percussion 
instruments may be employed to increase the pupil's interest, These instruments 
are the triangle, tambourine, small drum, cymbals and bass drum. 


Price 75c¢ 
THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 










® Send for FREE Specimen Copy 










Y 






799 Seventh Avenue . New York 19, N 
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RESOURCE GUIDES IN MUSIC. Cur- 
riculum Department, Kalamazoo Pub- 
lic Schools, 306 Lovell St., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. (E. Lawrence Barr, director of 
music.) September 1953. (a) Resource 
Guide in Music, Early Elementary 
Grades $3.00; (b) Resource Guide in 
Music, Later Elementary Grades, $2.50; 
(c) Resource Guide in Music, Junior 
High School, $3.00. 


These Resource Guides in Music are the 
result of staff work and are a very 
significant contribution to the literature 
of music education. They represent a 
practical kind of research that may be 
used in many school situations. It is 
gratifying to note that a limited number 
of these Guides are available to teachers 
at the prices indicated previously. 

Superintendent Loy Norrix in the fore- 
word states that the Resource Guides in 
Music are based on the assumption that 
all music teachers and all teachers who 
teach their own music are concerned 
with the presentation of a balanced and 
functional music program which will con- 
tribute to the present and permanent 
musical understanding and enjoyment 
of all children. 

The Guides provide: (a) Sequential ex- 
perience at each learning level and in 
each music area. (b) An integration of 
musical experiences and _ correlation 
with other areas. (c) A common body 
of objectives is outlined making possible 
broad musical experiences and oppor- 
tunities. (d) A wealth of suggested ac- 
tivities and resources. (e) An oppor- 
tunity to consider the developmental in- 
terests and needs of children as para- 
mount, 

In the opening section of the Guides 
there is a brief but very effective treat- 
ment of philosophy and school organiza- 
tion, a bibliography, a consideration of 
the characteristics of children and their 
implications for music, and finally a pre- 
sentation of overall purposes and ob- 
jectives. 

The body of the Guides deals thor- 
oughly with the singing, listening, rhyth- 
mic, instrumental, creative and correlat- 
ed activities of each grade. In addition a 
section is included on auto-harp chords 
for song material. 

The Curriculum Department and staff 
members of the Kalamazoo schools are 
to be commended for their fine work 
in developing a well-balanced and func- 
tional program of school music. 

—William R. Sur 


SONG OF THE ARAB, by Rolla Foley. 
[New York: The MacMillan Company] 
170 pp. $3.50. 


The author of this account of the culture 
and music of the Christian Arabs has 
spent seven years in the Near East as 
missionary, educator, and music consult- 
ant. His intimate connection with the 
country and its people makes vividly real 
the accounts of religious pilgrimages 
and festivals that take place in the Holy 
Land, where Christianity, Judaism, and 
Islam were founded. He tells of the 
music that is sung and performed by 
the Christian Arabs during their most 
important religious festivals, and shows 
that out of these sacred ceremonies has 
grown a folk music of great beauty and 
cultural significance. This account is 
even more significant in view of the 
rapid changes that are now taking place 
in this historic area in which military 
strife and political boundaries are cre- 
ating drastic changes in the cultural 
and social life of the people—George 
Bielow. 
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*More costly than plastics, of course, but 
more stable and worth the difference 
many times over. For beauty of tone, 
uniformity of scale and mechanical de- 
pendability — all seasons of the year, 
under all playing conditions. Keys fit 
accurately, no binding or end-play. 
**The hallmark of quality —far stronger, 
lighter, faster and less costly to maintain 
than cast keys. Full complement of posts 
= Saas bearings—always a crisp, solid 
“feel? 
***Since 1750 —and since 1900 undisputed 
leader in the bass clarinet field! 
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The 


HARMOLIN 


GREATEST RANGE 
of any 
Instrument of its Type 


price $44.75 


Includes a beautiful case, shipping 
charges and Federal excise tax. 


The HARMOLIN Company 


P. O. Box 6157, Point Loma Station 
San Diego 6, California 











THE WORLD'S FINEST 


Now nith 2 NEW BRIDGES 
and CHORD STRIPS! 











Widely used by leading educators—a 

constant delight at home. Comes com- 

plete with 15-chord 12-key bridge, full 
easy-to-learn instructions and song book. 

Especially fine for accompanying sing- 

ing, for teaching harmony and trans- 

position. Beautiful, lasting, true tone for 
all 180 different chords. 

New Bridges all-aluminum, interchangable 
12-chord 12-key: especially for music books 
published for this range and type of instru- 
ment. $9.85. 
3-chord 12-key: with big pick and wide 
channels for the youngest child to learn at 
once. $9.85. 

Chord Strips for the 12 major keys 
fit easily, tightly over chord numbers—pop- 
ular music can be played or accompanied 
immediately. Comes with every Harmolin. 

Free illustrated literature on request. 
Write today. 


The WM. KRATT 


MASTER 


KEY 


CHROMATIC PITCH 


INSTRUMENT 


Standard Pitch for the Musical World 


PREFERRED BY MUSIC DIRECTORS— 


PROFESSIONAL MUSICIANS — TEACHERS 


AND STUDENTS 


13 NOTES 
TUNED A-440 


3 MODELS 
MK1-Scale F to F 
MK2-Scale C to C. 
MK3-Scale Eb to Eb 


13 hand-tuned special bronze reeds precision-tuned to A-440 
—full chromatic scale. Heavily nickel-plated cover—embossed 
notations top and bottom for easy selection of pitch note de- 
sired. Patented tone chambers. 

A sanitary all-blow circular pitch pipe — embodying the 
most exacting requirements of director, teacher, student and 
professional musician. 


@ ASK YOUR DEALER OR JOBBER FOR WM. KRATT CATALOG No. 53 @ 










MADE IN AMERICA BY 


WM. KRATT CO. union, Nn. 5. 
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HYMNS AND HUMAN LIFE, by Erik 
Routley. [New York: Philosophical 
Library] 346 pp. $6.00. 


This is a study of the hymns of many 
centuries, beginning with the Middle 
Ages, and progressing through the Ref- 
ormation with Luther, the English Pur- 
itans, Watts, Wesley, as well as an ac- 
count of present-day hymn writing in 
England, the author’s home. Dr. Routley 
has selected some 611 hymns from a 
literature containing over half a million 
compositions. Each hymn in his selection 
is discussed as to authorship, content, 
and its association with the life of the 
people who sang it. His book brings 
forth a colorful and rich history of 
people who wrote these songs of devo- 
tion—bishops, priests, missionaries, as 
well as men of letters and scholars.— 
C. S. Forest. 


JOHANNES OCKEGHEM, by _ Ernst 
Krenek. [New York: Sheed and Ward] 
86 pp. $2.00 


This small monograph is the first in 
what is to be a series of small books 
called “Great Religious Composers.” 
Ernst Krenek, who is probably better 
known as a composer and leading ex- 
ponent of the twelve-tone system, pre- 
sents the few known facts of Ockeghem’s 
life in a clear and interesting way, and 
at the same time creates an excellent 
picture of the role of music in the 
fifteenth century, the opening century 
of the Renaissance. He discusses tech- 
niques of composition in relation to 
Ockeghem’s music as well as the place 
of music in the culture of that day. 
This composer is practically unknown 
today except to a small group of spe- 
cialists in the field of musicology, and 
the general reader may well be surprised 
to learn that a man of such musical 
greatness and vitality lived as far back 
as the fifteenth century.—George Bielow. 


ACTION RESEARCH TO IMPROVE 
SCHOOL PRACTICES, by Stephen M. 
Corey. [New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University] 161 pp. $3.00. 


The role of education in a changing 
culture must constantly be revalued. The 
educational process must be able to meet 
the varying and often new demands of a 
dynamic society such as we live in today. 
The author believes that education can 
best meet this challenge through a re- 
search program carried on, not by the pro- 
fessional educational investigator, but 
by a program instituted and developed 
by the hundreds of thousands of teach- 
ers and school administrators who will 
have to make the changes. “Our schools 
cannot keep up with the life they are 
supposed to sustain and improve unless 
teachers, pupils, supervisors, adminis- 
trators, and school patrons continuously 
examine what they are doing.” This 
process, thoroughly outlined and dis- 
cussed in Professor Corey’s book, is 
termed by him “action research.”—C. S. 
Forest. 


THE LANGUAGE OF MUSIC, by Klaus 
Liepmann [New York: The Ronald 
Press Co.] 376 pp. $5.00 


Professor Liepmann, who is director and 
associate professor of music at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, has 
written a thorough and easily read book 
for the music lover and beginning music 
students who wish to learn about the 
essential elements and formative princi- 
ples of music. The discussions range 
from such topics as the principles of 
harmony and their evolution, the orches- 
tra and the characteristics of the instru- 
ments, to an illuminating account of form 
and style as it is found in music history. 
It gives the reader a secure foundation 
in the basic elements of music, provides 
instruction in ear training, score read- 
ing, and music analysis, and contains 
extended analyses of excerpts from some 
great musical scores.—M. J. 
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World’s Finest Pedal Tympani 


Typical of famous percussionists using Leedy & 
Ludwig tympani are: Chas. L. White, Los Angeles 
Philharmonic; Bill Ehrlich, St. Louis Symphony; 
Bill Street, Rochester, N. Y. Philharmonic and 
teacher at Eastman School of Music; Chet Martin, 
Roxy Theatre, N. Y. C. and Bob Swan, Radio 
City Music Hall. 


Left: Chas. E. Owen, 
U. S. Marine Band, 
W ashington, D. C. 


Right: Salvatore Perrone 
U. S. Navy Band, 
Washington, D. C. 


Left: Robt. F. Moore, 
U. S. Air Force Band, 
W ashington, D. C. 


Right: Phil Genthner, 
Army Ground Forces Band, 
Washington, D. C. 








Rated BETTER by the 
Nation’s Top Service-Band Tympanists 



















No uneven strain on internal tension rods when turn- 


ing handles. 


One-piece die-formed hemispherical copper kettles are 
the heaviest made. 


Positive ball bearing clutch, guaranteed to hold the 
tone... won't slip. 


Exclusive double-flanged counter hoop, strongest made. 
Guaranteed not to “‘give’’ between handles. 


Positive, easy, quick height adjustment. 
Unsurpassed tonal quality. 


Greatest range. Full range to satisfy all playing re- 
quirements. 


Strongest inside reinforcing construction. 


Widest leg spread for greater stability. 


6900 ©0090 0 00 6 


Precision workmanship and finest finish throughout. 


. 
Write today for your free copy of booklet, ‘Tympani 


Talks and Tips.” It’s valuable... it’s helpful. Contains 
suggestions on care, plus “historical high- _ 
lights’”” of tympani and full ree 
description of latest equip- 
ment. Address Dept. 923. 
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DIVISION OF C.G. CONN, LTD., ELKHART, INDIANA 
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For Teen-Agers’ Changing Voices 


These collections of favorite songs fill a long-felt need for material 
especially designed for youthful changing voices. Truly represen- 
tative of the author's wide experience in teaching classes of teen- 
age students, the following are some of its features: 


1. Each arrangement is easy enough to be learned in a short time 
(before the student's interest begins to wane). 


2. A limited range is used in each voice part, so that all can sing, 
and yet the book is graded so as to prepare the student for the 
standard school literature. 


3. The songs are arranged to fit all the usual voice combinations. 


Most of the songs in Youthful Voices are arranged to sound 
complete without the bass part. Because of the limited ranges used, 
any contralto can sing the tenor parts, thus Youthful voices is suit- 
able for all types of classes. Book 2 is a continuation of Book 1. 


Price 75¢ each * Send for FREE Reference Copy 


A Modern Reading Method For Youthful Voices! 


IT’S FUN TO READ MUSIC 
ty Dow Wright 


This modern reading method basically helps the teacher to help 
the pupil to sight-read music. It's Fun To Read Music is the follow- 
up book to ‘Youthful Voices"’ and embodies the following features: 


. It fits the changing voice throughout. 
. It suits all combinations of voices. 
It is addressed to the pupils, not the 
teacher. 


. The approach to theory is interesting to 
all, regardless of individual efficiency. 


. It is conveniently divided into lessons. 

. The stress is on singing, more than paper 
work, 

. The three systems, Solfa, Numbers and 
Letter Names, are used throughout. 


Price 75¢ * Send for FREE Reference Copy 


Miller Mus 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 99 Seventh Avenue © New York. 19, N.Y 


Sales Agent for, Robbins Mus orporatio Leo Feist 
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IMPROVING STANDARDS FOR THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION. Revort of 
the 1953 series of regional conferences 
on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, sponsored by the 
National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards. 
(Washington, D. C.: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W.] $1.00. 


The complete official reports of the 
annual series of conferences, including 
abstracts of addresses, reports of study 
groups and reports of action programs 
adopted by state delegations has been 
presented in this one volume. The two 
broad functions of the 1953 meetings 
were: (1) To follow up the deliberations 
of problems considered at the Kalama- 
zoo conference in 1952, devoted to “Eval- 
uating Progress and Charting the Fu- 
ture of Teacher Education,” and (2) to 
consider current pressing problems in 
the professional standards movement. 
T. M. Stinnett, executive secretary of 
the NCTEPS, states in the foreword: 
“It is the hope of the Commission that 
this volume may be instrumental in 
achieving further advances in the not- 
able record of upgrading standards for 
the profession, through the exchange of 
experiences and broader knowledge of 
goals and attainments in each of the 
states.”—Vanett Lawler. 


GUIDING JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PU- 
PILS IN MUSIC, by Frances M. An- 
drews and Joseph A. Leeder. [New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc.] 372 pp., $4.75 


In the Junior High School, grades 7-9, 
the music educator encounters problems 
in teaching that require special under- 
standing if his music program is to be 
successful. The authors’ experience in 
teaching give them deep insight into the 
musical needs of these students, and 
they realize that a music program can 
only be effective if it is related to the 
total educational and social background 
and development of the child. Both ma- 
terials and methods of teaching music 
are given; chapters are devoted to such 
problems as the teaching of singing in 
the classroom, instrumental programs, 
the relation of the Junior High School 
music program to the community, as 
well as its integration into the general 
educational plan of the school. Educators 
should be interested in examining the 
lists of phonograph records supplied by 
the authors for listening programs, and 
also in the lists of choral and instru- 
mental music suitable for use in the 
Junior High School. This is a useful 
study of a rather neglected aspect of 
public school music education.—M. E. J. 


COLLECTION PHONOTHEQUE NA- 
TIONALE [Paris: UNESCO] 254 pp. 
$3.00 

This is a complete catalog of recordings 

of folklore found in the archives of the 

Musée de la parole and the Phonothéque 

nationale of the University of Paris. The 

records represent folk music of almost 
all the nations and cultures of the world 
including Africa, Arabia, Turkey, South 

America, Europe, the Orient, Hawaii, as 

well as Anglo-American ballads, Negro 
spirituals, and American Indian songs 

and dances. Included in this catalog is 
an ——. translation of the French 

texts.—M. E. J. 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS, 
compiled and edited by Mary Foley 
Horkheimer and John W. Diffor. [Ran- 
dolph, Wis.: Educators Progress Serv- 
ice] 516 pp. $6.00 

This is the thirteenth edition of this 

compilation of free films available for 

educational instruction; 562 of the 2,574 

film titles are new in this edition. Dean 

John Guy Fowlkes of the School of Edu- 

cation at the University of Wisconsin 

has contributed an article, “The Sig- 

nificance of Films in Curriculum Im- 

provement.” Of particular importance 

to. the music educator is the list of 

twenty-three films in music.—M. E. J. 
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—theNew 5-way Vercattlity Band Coat 





1, FORMAL 





2. DOUBLE LAPEL 





3. SINGLE LAPEL 





4. BUTTON-UP 


Choose your 
5. DRESS PARADE own shield: 





One coat can be worn 5 different ways! 


Solves the style problem. Serves as a Concert Band Coat in the 
auditorium; as a Full Dress Band Coat on the football field or 
on parade. 


Our direct representative will give full information, quote 
prices, help you make selection and suggest fund-raising 
ideas. 






Ostwald makes prompt delivery of a quality uniform at a 
competitive price. Your order receives our most meticulous 
attention, down to its smallest detail. 






Write for illustrated free catalog. Band Technique Films 
also available on a sale or rental basis. 






“Uniforms by Ostwald” is America’s foremost designer 
_ and manufacturer of Band, Drum Corps and Orchestra 
uniforms. 
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PARTIAL LIST OF MENG PUBLICATIONS 


Music Educators Journal. Official magazine of the MENC 
and its associated organizations. A professional necessity. 
Enables the busy music educator to keep posted regarding 
current thought, trends, activities, new publications and 
products, and the general affairs of the entire field. In- 
cluded with active membership. Separate subscription, $2.00 
per year. Single copy 40c. Back copies: Information in 
regard to available back copies on request. 


Journal of Research in Music Education. A publication of 
the Music Educators National Conference under the direc- 
tion of the JRME Editorial Committee and Editorial As- 
sociates. Two issues are scheduled for i953, the Spring 
1953 issue, now available, and the Fall 1953 issue. Price 
for both issues $3.75; single issues $2.00. 


The Evaluation of Music Education. Standards for the 
evaluation of the college curriculum for the training of the 
school music teacher prepared by the Commission on Ac- 
creditation and Certification in Music Education of the 
Music Educators National Conference, in cooperation with 
the NASM and AACTE. These schedules were prepared to 
serve as a guide for periodic examination of the training 
programs of school music teachers, and to assist the schools 
being examined and the visiting examiners in giving atten- 
tion to both the broad and the specific needs of the training 
program for the student who is preparing to be a school 
music teacher. Planographed. 17 pp. 20c. 


Bibliography of Research Studies in Music Education 
1932-1948, with supplement, 1948-50. Some 2,000 titles 
representing over 100 institutions. Prepared by William S. 
Larson for the Music Education Research Council. 132 
pp., plus supplement. Paper cover, sewed binding. $2.00. 


Selected Bibliography of Music Education Materials. Origi- 
nally compiled by a special committee of the MENC at the 
request of the Department of State to be used by the De- 
partment as a guide in the selection of materials which 
are distributed from time to time by the Department to 
cultural institutions and various agencies of the United 
States and other countries. A limited supply of the Bibliog- 
raphy has been made available for distribution by the 
MENC. 1951. 64 pp. 75c. 


Outline of a Program for Music Education (Revised 1951). 
Prepared by the Music Education Research Council and 
adopted by the Music Educators National Conference at 
its 1940 meeting. Revised 1951. 4-Page leaflet. 5c. 


North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Recommendations pertaining to music in the 
secondary schools. (Report of the NCA Activities Com- 
mittee, formerly the Contest Committee.) Reprinted from 
Music Education Source Book. 12 pp. 15¢ per copy. Quantity 
prices on request. 


Music in the Elementary School. Special printing, with 

some additions, of The National Elementary Principal Special 

Music Issue, February 1951, published by the Department 

of Elementary School Principals. Bibliography prepared by 

ay — Committee on Elementary School Music. 1951. 
pp. 50c. 


Musical Development of the Classroom Teacher. Music Edu- 
cation Research Council Bulletin No. 5. Deals with pre- 
service development in music of the classroom teacher 
on the campus, and suggests ways and means whereby 
this initial preparation may be amplified and developed 
in the teaching situation. 1951. 32 pp. 50c. 


The Function of Music in the Secondary-School Curricu- 
lum. The compilation and publication of this treatise rep- 
resents a cooperative enterprise of two departments of the 
National Education Association—the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals and the Music Educators 
National Conference. First published in the November 1952 
Bulletin of NASSP, “The Function of Music in the Second- 
ary-School Curriculum” is now available in a separate 
pamphlet issued by MENC. 60 pp., paper cover. $1.00. 


Music Supervision and Administration in the Schools. A 
report of the Music Education Research Council (Bulletin 
No, 18). 32 pp. 1949. 50c. 


Music Education in International Relations. Information 

regarding sources and references often sought by music 

educators and others is included in this bulletin prepared 

by National chairman of the MENC Committee on Music 

pg in International Relations. Mimeographed, 
pp. 15c. 


Handbook on 16 mm. Films for Music Education. Prepared 
by Lilla Belle Pitts, coordinating chairman, 1948-51, of 
the MENC Committee on Audio-Visual Aids. Tells the 
what, where and how of 16 mm. films for educational use. 
Classified and annotated lists of films and helpful sugges- 
tions. 1952. 72 pp. and cover. $1.50. 


Handbook for Teaching Piano Classes. Prepared by_the 
Piano Instruction Committee of the MENC, Raymond Bur- 
rows, chairman. An invaluable treatise dealing with all 
phases of class piano instruction. 1952. 88 pp. $1.50. - 


Traveling the Circuit with Piano Classes. School super- 
intendents, directors of music and music teachers tell in 
their own words the story of how piano classes were put in 
operation in their schools. 1951. 31 pp. 50c. 


Piano Instruction in the Schools. Report and educational 
analysis of a nation-wide survey of piano instruction in the 
schools. Facts and figures supplied by school administrators 
and music educators Goeeess the United States and 
compiled by the Research Department of Foote, Cone 
Belding, an analysis by William R. Sur. 76 pp. Illustrated. 
Paper cover. Sewed binding. 1949. $1.00. 


Minimum Standards for Stringed Instruments in the 
Schools, prepared by the MENC Committee on String In- 
struction. 1951. 8 pp. Mimeographed. 1l5c. Other string 
committee reports, 10c each: Recommendations for Im- 
provement of Teacher Training Curricula in Strings, and 
The Importance of Strings in Music Education. 


State Supervisory Program of Music Education in Louisiana. 
A report of a Type C Project, by Lloyd V. Funchess, 
Louisiana state supervisor of music. Submitted in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Education in the Advanced School of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1945. Mimeo. 175 pp. $1.50. 


Music for Everybody. A report and pictorial review pre- 
pared by the Committee on School-Community Music Rela- 
tions and Activities. A valuable reference book, handbook 
and manual for those interested in community-wide music 
promotion and organization. 32 pages of illustrations, 
giving a cross section of school-community activities in the 
United States. 64 pp. Paper cover. 1950. $1.00. 


Business Handbook of Music Education. A manual of busi- 
ness practice and relations for music educators. Includes 
a directory of publishers, manufacturers, distributors, and 
other firms serving the music education field. Published 
by the Music Education Exhibitors Association, an auxiliary 
of MENC. 6th edition, 1950-51. 28 pp. Single copy free. 


Contest Music Lists. The 1951 revisions of music lists for 
Band, Orchestra, String Orchestra, and Chorus, prepared 
by the National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associ- 
ation (now National Interscholastic Music Activities Com- 
mission). 48 pp. $1.50. 


Solo and Ensemble Lists. National Interscholastic Music 
Activities Commission. Music for instrumental and vocal 
solos and instrumental ensembles (no vocal ensembles in- 
cluded). 1953. 96 pp. and cov. Single copy postpaid $1.50. 


Adjudicators Comment Sheets. Revised 1950. Especially 
designed for adjudication of local, district, state, and 
national school music competition festivals, these official 
forms are also used in various ways in the classroom and 
for teachers’ evaluation reports meres to pupils and their 
parents, Prices postpaid: 5c each; 35c per dozen; com- 
lete sample set, 40c; per hundred, $2.00. Prices for 
arger quantities on request. Published by the National 
School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association (now the 
National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission). 


When ordering please indicate symbols. 


B-1 Band 

SRBO-2 Sight Reading, Band or Orchestra 
OSO-3 Orchestra or String Orchestra 
SC-4 Student Conductor 

MB-5 Marching Band 

DM-6 Twirling Drum Major 

V-7 Choral Groups 

SRV-8 Choral Sight Reading 

SV-9 Solo Voice 

PSEBO-10 Percussion Solo and Ensemble 
WIS-11 Wind Instrument Solo 

SIS-12 String Instrument Solo 

SWIE-13 String or Wind Instrument Ensemble 
PHS-14 Piano or Harp Solo 


Order from the Music Educators National Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Please send remittance with your order. 
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Songs of the Seasons 


ABOUND IN PITTS—GLENN—WATTERS OUR SINGING WORLD 


ENRICH THE HALLOWEEN SEASON BY 
BUILDING SPECIAL PROGRAMS WITH 
THE FOLLOWING SONGS AND POEMS 


® The Kindergarten Book 
*Halloween Is Coming 
*See My Big Eyes 
Boo! 
*I’'m a Jack-o’-lantern 
*Halloween Has Come 
Nocturne (Instrumental) 


Said a Pumpkin to Me (Poem) 


® The First Grade Book 
Halloween 
Little Jack Pumpkin Face 
Halloween Witches 
There Was a Little Goblin 
*What a Surprise 
Halloween Night (Instrumental) 


Elfin Dance (Instrumental) 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK I! 
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@ Singing On Our Way 
*Halloween Is Coming 
*Halloween 
Jack-o’-lantern 
*What a Surprise 

(illustrated above) 

Boo! 

The Wind Is Howling 
*A Goblin Lives In Our House 


A Fairy Seed (Poem) 


@ Singing and Rhyming 
Soon Comes the Day 
*Five Litthe Pumpkins 
*Goblins and Witches 
Halloween 
The Witch Song 
The Dogs Bark (Poem) 


ATLANTA 3 DALLAS | 


COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 


e@ Singing Every Day , 


Three Little Witches 
*Hallowee-ee-een 

*The Pumpkin Man 

Heyhow for Halloween (Poem) 


It Will Make a Jack-o’-lantern 
(Poem) 


®@ Singing Together 


I Saw Three Witches (Poem) 
Halloween Visitor 


tExcerpt from Danse Macabre 
(Instrumental) 


tDanse Macabre (Poem) 


*Recorded songs on Ginn records. 
tFound in the Piano Accompaniment Book. 
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Music in General Education 


FRANCIS HORN 


AM a musical illiterate. I read music with difficulty ; 

I play no musical instrument—although I had the 

usual childhood experience with the piano; and when 
it comes to singing, I can scarcely carry a tune. Through- 
out high school and college, I never participated in any 
organized musical activity and never took a single course 
concerned with music. It is partly because of these per- 
sonal limitations that I feel so strongly about the impor- 
tance of music in general education. I am critical of 
an educational system that allows the student to omit 
this significant aspect of his development and believe that 
efforts must be made to correct the situation. 

It is a problem not only for so-called “music edu- 
cators,” those who teach music in schools and colleges 
or who prepare young men and women to do so; it is 
also a problem of direct concern to the professional 
musicians—to those who are among the goodly fellow- 
ship of a symphony orchestra or an opera company, those 
who adorn the concert stage, and those who are the 
composers of music. The problem of the musical educa- 
tion of our people is of concern to all who have dedicated 
their lives to music. The general acceptance, appreciation, 
and understanding of music will determine the status and 
success of music and musicians in our society. In a 
period unsympathetic to music and musicians, or devoid 
of discrimination and taste in music, few brilliant mu- 
sicians will be developed, little great music written. An 
audience is necessary for such development. It can be 
hostile or it can be enthusiastic. But it cannot be apa- 
thetic. Music demands an audience that at least is re- 
sponsive. For this reason, if for no other, the general 
education of our children, young people, and adults in 
the area of music is a direct and personal concern of 
every musician. 

+ 


Surely there would be general agreement that in our 
day we have not developed an audience of taste and dis- 
crimination commensurate with the amount of music— 
the term is used very broadly—we experience in our lives. 
Modern science and technology through the movies, radio, 


Mr. Horn was recently appointed president of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. He was formerly executive secretary of the Association for Higher 
Education, a department of the National Education Association. This article 
is taken from his commencement address given June 3, 1953, at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, Md. 
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and television have brought more music into the lives 
of more people than ever before. Like the child in the 
nursery rhyme, we have music wherever we go, in autos 
and trains, in street cars and buses. It is sometimes im- 
possible to escape from music ; we certainly have lots of 
it, perhaps too much. 

The situation is not alarming, it seems to me, if people 
develop taste and discrimination. There is some evi- 
dence—the heavy sales of classical phonograph records, 
for example—that points to improvement in musical 
taste. But a morning spent trying to locate some good 
music at the hands of the disk jockies is equally con- 
vincing that if their selections are what the public wants, 
public taste in music is debased. The current popularity 
of singing commercials reenforces the conviction. 

I am not concerned here with whether we are improv- 
ing or getting worse in this respect. The point I want to 
emphasize is that the mechanical means of reproducing 
and diffusing music imposes a heavier obligation than 
we have ever known before to develop discrimination 
and refine taste. It is an obligation too great to be dis- 
charged by the conservatories and schools of music in 
this country. Theirs is the task of preparing profession- 
ally those who will do the job; but the job must be done 
primarily in the nation’s schools and colleges. It will not 
be done, however, until there is greater recognition than 
at present that music should be a part of the general 
education of every school and college student. 

The significance of music both to the individual and 
to society is well known to music educators. One need 
not point out, therefore, the extent to which music, like 
all the fine arts, contributes to an individual’s emotional 
maturity and stability, to his mental and spiritual bal- 
ance. Plato held that music was indispensable to the 
complete man. Few, if any, subjects provide greater 
inward satisfaction or more sustained benefits. Music 
promises a lifetime of enjoyment to those who under- 
stand and appreciate it. But music does more: it con- 
tributes to one’s knowledge of himself and his fellow- 
men, to his sense of values about life and its meaning. 
Music introduces us, Novalis taught, to an “intelligible 
world of ideas.” 

Since these things are so, the development of this un- 
derstanding and appreciation, and the taste and discrim- 
ination that are inseparable from them, cannot be left 
to haphazard and chance cultivation by the individual. 
In school and college it cannot be left to extracurricular 
opportunities in music. The benefits that music brings 
can be achieved most effectively through formal course 
work. Music, in other words, must be made a part of 
the general education program of every person. 
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“General education” may be defined as “those phases 
of non-specialized and non-vocational learning which 
should be the common experience of all educated men 
and women.” It should give to all students “the values, 
attitudes, knowledge, and skills that will enable them to 
live rightly and well in a free society.” It should em- 
brace, among other things, aesthetic conceptions and 
appreciations. 

That music should be an integral part of general edu- 
cation was recognized in ancient times. Then music was 
one of the seven liberal arts, essential to the education 
of the free man. Plato in his educational system em- 
phasized its importance. Both the theory and practice 
of music had an assured place in the university curricu- 
lum in the Middle Ages. An interesting study in the first 
issue of the new Journal of Research in Music Educa- 
tion points out that at Oxford in the medieval period, 
music had an important place as “one of the liberal arts 
basic to philosophical and theological studies.”* But as the 
college curriculum was modified in the Renaissance and 
Reformation, music as an essential part of a liberal educa- 
tion gradually disappeared. In this country a modicum 
of music education was retained in the lower schools, but 
at the higher levels, what music survived did so through 
the extracurricular program. 


oo 


Unti! quite recently there has been little recognition 
of the place of music in a student’s general education— 
this term, incidentally, for reasons that need not be gone 
into here, has been largely substituted for “liberal educa- 
tion,” although the objectives are essentially the same. 
Students have been completing high school and college 
with little or no formal instruction in music. In many 
quarters music is still regarded as one of the fads and 
frills of education; in the public schools it is one of the 
first subjects to suffer when budget cuts cause retrench- 
ment in the school program. 

But there is beginning to be a change. Educators are 
commencing to recognize that particularly our colleges 
and universities have stressed the training of the intellect 
without adequate attention to the development of the 
emotions, the role of reason to the exclusion of that of 
the imagination. A recent volume on the Theory and 
Practice of General Education points out that “Feeling 
is as much a psychological aspect of human experience 
as thinking.” If this is so, then education must teach 
discrimination not only in ideas but also of feelings. 
This is a task for instruction in music. The 1947 report 
of the President’s Commission on Higher Education 
pointed out that the failure to recognize music and the 
other arts are “authentic statements of experience” is 
a major defect in American culture and in American 
education.‘ 

Slowly this is changing—at least in theory. The 
famous Harvard report, General Education in a Free 
Society, published in 1945, stated that at Harvard Col- 
lege “one or more courses in music should be designed 


” 1 Higher Education for American Democracy, Report of the ary 
Commission on Higher Education, Harper, New York, 1947, Vol. . 49. 
ed of Research in Music Education, Vol. I, No. 1 Pech potion 
p. 
poncd Wynne, ge neral Education in Theory and Practice, Bookman, 
New York, 1952, p. 


« Higher cain for American Democracy, op. cit., p. $5. 
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and given for the purposes of general education.” Earl 
J. McGrath, a foremost exponent of general education, 
immediately after the war, declared in 1948 that “a sub- 
stantial general education course in at least one of the 
fine arts should be required of every candidate for a 
liberal arts degree.’” 


+ 


McGrath here is caught in the dilemma of most ad- 
vocates of general education. The arts are included as 
a necessary component of general education, but because 
of the difficulty of covering all desirable subjects, it is 
usually left to the student whether he will select a course 
in art or in music. A recent comprehensive program of 
general education for the last two years of secondary 
school and the first two years of college, worked out by 
a committee from Harvard, Yale, and Princeton and 
Exeter, Andover, and Lawrenceville preparatory schools, 
published a few months ago as General Education in 
School and College, specifies two courses in either art or 
music out of the fourteen prescribed subjects for the 
four-year period. 

For some cogent reasons, the proposal recommends 
both courses in one of the two fields. Thus a student 
might elect art and have no instruction in music. This 
recognition of the place of the fine arts in general educa- 
tion is encouraging. But the general education program 
should include both art and music, as it does in the Col- 
lege of the University of Chicago. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the nature of the pro- 
posed instruction in music as part of general education, 
nor indeed am I competent to address myself to the 
problem. I will say only that such instruction must be 
more than the typical music appreciation course. I would 
also say that the instruction must rise above much of 
what is now being done in the music field. A compre- 
hensive study of general education in the junior colleges 
of California, where the junivr college has its greatest 
development, concludes that courses in art and music 
“are too often taught at a level of verbal abstraction 
which fails to meet the needs or arouse the interests of 
the large mass of students.”” How to overcome such 
limitations is not a matter for consideration here, but 
unless they are overcome, the expansion of instruction 
in music in general education programs will be of little 
real value to the individual student and to society. 

Schools and conservatories of music and their students 
and faculties must recognize the importance of this op- 
portunity—indeed, this responsibility. They must work 
for the increasing recognition of music as an essential 
part of every student’s general education; they must 
develop appropriate courses which will achieve the ob- 
jectives of such general education—and these are not 
professional objectives ; and they must develop the sensi- 
tive and enthusiastic teachers who will be able to make 
these general education courses in music contribute to 
the student’s emotional development, to his sense of 
values, and to his taste in music, in such fashion that 
his understanding and appreciation of music will grow 
all through his life and be an ever-increasing source of 
enjoyment and satisfaction to him. 


5 General pa in a Free Society, Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, 1945, p. 213. 

*Earl J. iG, et al., Toward General Education, Macmillan, New 
York, 1948, p. 177 

7B. Lamar Sehuenn, General Education in Action, American Council on 
Education, New York, 1952, p. 179. 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, CONRAD HILTON HOTEL 


the announcement that the 1954 biennial convention 

will be held in Chicago with headquarters at the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel (formerly the Stevens). Those who 
attended any of the previous Chicago meetings of the 
Conference have nostalgic memories of experiences asso- 
ciated in their minds with the Stevens Hotel—and also, 
of course, the Auditorium Theater and Orchestra Hall. 

But it is the hotel that is remembered as the Conference 
home, where we met, listened, debated, observed, broke 
bread together, visited with each other—and sang. Once, 
when storm-bound for several days, we did not mind 
because there was seldom need to go outside of the build- 
ing to attend meetings. Even sleeping quarters for most 
of us were under the same hospitable roof. 

It is no wonder, then, that in almost any group of 
school music education people one can expect, when con- 
versation turns to our conventions, to hear a comment 
about Chicago and the Stevens. Younger members, ex- 
posed to such talk—and perhaps influenced by the fact 
that the MENC headquarters office is located in Chicago 
—have formed a vicarious Conference attachment for 
the city so closely associated with the recent background 
of the professional organization. They too look forward 
to the 1954 convention with keen anticipation. 


+ 


And now we are returning to Chicago. Some of the 
senior members may have to become accustomed to say- 
ing “Conrad Hilton” instead of “Stevens.” But they 
will, nevertheless, feel perfectly at home. True, there are 
changes, particularly noted as one walks the block-long 
corridor which converges from each end of the hotel on 
the battery of room clerks who operate as of yore, but in 
modernized quarters. The beautiful Crystal Ballroom 


Mine a of the MENC have greeted with enthusiasm 


will seem natural, as will the Normandy Lounge and the 
double grand staircase, scene of lobby sings one can’t 
forget. The North ballroom, the Tower ballroom, and all 
the other ballrooms and meeting rooms on various floors 





MENC Officers and 
Chicago Area Advisory Group 


Members of the Music Educators National Conference, including officers and 
representatives of cooperating music education organizations, in session 
with national officers to discuss plans for the 1954 convention program. The 
meeting was held May 28, 1953, at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 
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are all there, too—more attractive in finish and furnish- 
ings. 
The convention registration desk will be found in the 
roomy foyer of the Exhibition Hall, one floor below street 
level. Our elder members may remember that exhibits 
in former Chicago conventions were in transformed sleep- 
ing rooms on several floors of the hotel, while Exhibition 
Hall was used for rehearsals and meetings. At our 1954 
convention Exhibition Hall will be true to its name. 

Many will be a bit wistful when they see the darkened 
Auditorium Theater, now merely a landmark, but they 
will be more than compensated by the pleasure of attend- 
ing evening events in the imposing Civic Opera House, 
built to carry on the traditions of the old Auditorium. 
Orchestra Hall they will find unchanged except for a 
rather recent inside paint job, which looks well if you 
like that color, according to one music critic. But even so, 
they will find the Michigan Avenue skyline and the lake 
front more impressive than ever . . . and there is State 
Street for shopping. 


+ 


All this and more will be the setting for what many 
predict will be the greatest convention of its kind in 
the record of successful cooperative enterprises under- 
taken by music educators. President Ralph E. Rush and 
members of the Executive Committee and Board of 
Directors, with the aid of many co-workers, are planning 
a program which is expected to justify the anticipation 
that has been increasing and spreading since the first 
announcement of the 1954 convention was made. 

Paralleling the program plans being made by Confer- 
ence officers is the work now under way in the host city. 
Preparation for, and operation of, a convention of such 
proportions calls for much manpower and skillful man- 
agement, which the Chicago Public Schools, with the 
help of suburban and parochial schools, are amply 
equipped to supply. General chairman of the convention 

CONCLUDED ON PAGE THIRTY-FOUR 
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Alice In 
rizonaland 


Mary McDiarmid 


Miss McDiarmid, principal of Menlo Park School in 
Tucson, was chairman in charge of the host night program 
presented by the Tucson Public Schools at the MENC 
California-W estern Division convention last spring. To 
enable those not fortunate enough to witness “Alice in 
Arizonaland” to experience some of the beauty of the 
pageant, as well as to learn what went into the superb 
organization, Miss McDiarmid was asked by the editors 
to prepare this article. The illustrations, furnished by 
the Visual Aids department of the Tucson schools, supply 
further evidence of the artistic success and the inspira- 
tion projected not only to the audience, but felt by the 
performers themselves. “Alice in Arizonaland” has left 
an impact that should have far-reaching significance in 
the local community, the California-Western Division, 
and for readers of Miss McDiarmid’s contribution. 


dazed educators sat in the superintendent’s office and 

stared blankly at each other. We had just been told 
that Tucson was to be host the following year to the 
California-Western Division of the Music Educators 
National Conference, and that we had been chosen to 
head the various committees. A few of us had attended 
some of these conferences; all of us had heard about 
them, and what we had heard was frightening, especially 
to the chairman of the host night committee. Rumor had 
it that host night presentations rivaled Radio City Music 
Hall productions in splendor and perfection. There was 
general agreement that little old Tucson had really “stuck 
its neck out.” 

A few days later the host night committee was called 
together and the story repeated. One member voiced all 
our feelings when she said solemnly, “I’m scared.” 

When we met again after a summer of fruitless search- 
ing for ideas, we agreed on some things we wanted and 
some things we didn’t want. We wanted to do something 
new, fresh, original, something distinctively Arizona, 


(}": afternoon late in the spring of 1952, a group of 


something definitely our own. Several ideas were offered 


and rejected ; then one Saturday under the hair dryer an 
idea came! A fantasy! Alice falling down another rabbit 
hole, landing in the Grand Canyon and the jack rabbit 
escorting her to the points of interest. It had possibilities ! 
The actual script was written much later, but we had 
an idea and began to work on it. 

+ 


The idea divided itself rather neatly into five episodes, 
which ‘we called: (1) The Grand Canyon, (2) King 
Copper’s Court, (3) Cattleland, (4) The White Queen, 
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and (5) San Xavier. Thus we attempted to portray a lit- 
tle of Arizona’s beginnings, its three main industries (the 
three C’s), and some of the cultural and spiritual back- 
rround. 

The Senior High School chose the most difficult epi- 
sodes, the first and last. Copper and Cotton went to 
the elementary schools and Cattleland to the combined 
Junior High Schools. About eleven hundred children par- 
ticipated, ranging from the first grade through Senior 
High School and representing every public school in 
Tucson, 

As every educator knows, student interest and par- 
ticipation are the keys to successful achievement. The 
children loved “Alice” from the first. Each group worked 
out the episode it had chosen quite independently of the 
others, using as far as possible a creative approach. 

Our pageant begins in the Grand Canyon where a 
drum beat summons a lone Indian brave to make his 
obeisance to the sun god. Alice and the rabbit watch with 
fascination as other Indians perform a ceremonial dance, 
followed by the sunrise maidens garbed in colors rang- 
ing from pale lemon yellow to vivid red depicting the 
sunrise. This scene was done by the advanced dance 
class from the Senior High School, who call themselves 
the Terpsichoros. The main characters, Alice, the Rabbit, 
the Copper King and White Queen, and three Vigilantes 
were all members of this group. 

All the activities of Terpsichoros are student-directed 
with the instructor as a guide. The group has a president, 
a vice-president, and a secretary-treasurer, as well as a 
junior and senior member of the board in each class. This 
is the governing group. As each program or activity 
is worked out, policies are set up and the student super- 
visors for the program elected by all the girls. Each 
group then elects a dance director. Her job is to coordi- 
nate all the ideas from the girls and to work out with them 
the final choreography, costumes, props, staging, . and 
lighting. 

The script provided action during the interludes be- 
tween scenes carried on in dance form by the main char- 
acters before the oleo curtain. This served the triple 
purpose of providing continuity, introducing the next 
episode, and entertaining the audience while the scenery 
was being changed. The girls who danced these parts de- 
veloped a definite personality for each one. Dance forms 
and pantomime varied in each instance, but the original 
identity of each character was preserved throughout. 

There was no speaking from the stage. The narration 
was done by one of our radio commentators stationed in 
the orchestra pit. 

I happened to be present when the Copper scene was 
being developed. The children, seventy-five of them from 
the first three grades, were enchanted with the idea of 


TURN THE PAGE 


THE PICTURES show selected scenes from “Alice in 
Arizonaland.” If you look close you will see Alice 
and the Rabbit in most of the pictures. 


Opposite page, from top down: 1—The White (Cotton) 
Queen. 2—Cattle Land. 3—King Copper’s Court. 4— 
The Grand Canyon (opening episode). 5—Another 
episode from Cattle Land. 


This page, from top down: 1—Mission Scene (fifth 
episode). 2—The White Queen’s Cotton Field. 3— 
Another White Queen episode. 4—King Copper’s 
Cave. 5—Another Cattle Land episode. 
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being copper pixies. They discussed what miners did and 
decided on four activities: digging, hammering, drilling, 
and shoveling. They were led by their clever director 
to discover rhythms to accompany each activity—using 
such instruments as rocks, pipes, washboards, etc. One 
means used was the following poem: 


We’re the copper elves 

In King Copper’s mine, 
We have rhythm fun 
When it’s working time. 
We work fast or slow 

Or just in-between, 

If you listen well 

You'll know what we mean. 


The rhythm picture for each activity was put on the 
blackboard. This was the hammering or “in-between” 
rhythm. They walked it and clapped it and finally beat 
it out on copper pipes of different pitch. Some of the 
children played, and others pantomimed the activity. The 
drillers were especially realistic, since most of them 
came from a school in the process of new construction 
and knew exactly how jack hammers were used and how 
they sounded. The elementary music consultant had dis- 
covered a budding genius in the second grade who com- 
posed the music for a little pixie dance which concluded 
the scene. 

Plaintive cowboy songs, against a background of moon- 
lit sand hills, corral gate and campfire, enlivened by color- 
ful square dancing comprised the cattle scene. 


+ 


In the White Queen sequence we used what might be 
called a “backwards” approach. The scene was to be a 


cotton field with rows of cotton blossoms gently swaying 
in the breeze. Boll weevils come inching stealthily between 
the rows to eat the blossoms. Farmers rush in with spray 
guns. The boll weevils pretend to die but revive and are 
finally disposed of by two red dusting planes. Now to 
find some music to express all this. Yes, music educators, 
it’s backwards! The Faust ballet music seemed to fill 
the bill, and we began the dance using some old records 
that I was later informed were collectors items, only to 
learn that the orchestra music for the last movement was 
out of print and unavailable. The head of our instru- 
mental department came to the rescue by spending many 
hours writing out orchestra parts from an old piano 
score. 

But let us not forget that this was a music conference 
and there was music in our show, lots of music, and a 
variety of accompaniment. The balconies had been re- 
served for the chorus. There was music from the stage 
only in the cattle episode. Qne hundred and twenty 
Junior High School students sang western songs accom- 
panied by the traditional guitars, string bass, and ac- 
cordion. The senior high school Balladeers, which number 
one hundred and fifty, provided the music for the Grand 
Canyon episode accompanied by the high school orchestra. 
An elementary chorus of over a hundred fifti- and sixth- 
grade girls accompanied themselves on autoharps during 
the White Queen sequence. 

In the final scene, as the procession of worshippers pass 
in silent tribute through the gate of the ancient mission 
of San Xavier, a choir of five hundred Junior High 
School voices in the back balcony are answered by the 
Balladeers back stage in the hauntingly lovely “Popule 
Meus,” “Alleluia” and “Hear Lord Our God,” sung 
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a cappella and antiphonally. The pageant ends as it 
began with the lone Indian brave kneeling before the 
Mission silent, mysterious, austere, reverent. 


+ 


When a group of determined school teachers really 
attack a problem the impossible becomes possible. Insur- 
mountable obstacles are overcome. To paraphrase the 
original Alice, “We often solved as many as six impos- 
sible things before lunch.” 

Administrators wrestled with transportation problems, 
bus schedules were revised, parents formed car pools, 
teachers and children had to be released for practice time. 
The business office struggled with tickets and finance. 
Somehow it all got done, and we are all still on speaking 
terms. 


Participation 


Much of the success of our project is due, I think, to 
lack of pressure or coercion. In deciding which schools 
and children should participate in the stage show teachers 
were asked to volunteer, and only those interested were 
called upon. The same method was used for the back 
scene jobs so necessary to a smooth running performance. 

Over four hundred children appeared on the stage. Of 
course the dressing rooms were inadequate; so most of 
the cast were made up and cared for before and after 
their stage appearances in the liberal arts building nearly 
a block down the street. Messenger girls scurried back 
and forth. We all prayed for fair weather. I shudder 
to think what would have happened had it rained. 


Sets and Costumes 


Using the University stage, which is far larger than 
any in the school system, posed another problem. Back- 
drop and lights had to be rented and scenery built. Early 
in the proceedings a miniature stage had been constructed 
to scale and water color sketches made of each episode. 
Two of the school carpenters did the actual set construc- 
tion and also acted as stage hands during four perform- 
ances. The sets were designed and painted by high school 
art students under the direction of the art chairman. The 
programs were also designed in high school art classes. 

Then there were the costumes! How would you cos- 
tume a boll weevil? Getting forty-eight cotton blossoms 
to look just alike isn’t easy either. 

Since the Terpsichoros designed and made most of 
their costumes and the Cattleland scene called for typical 
western attire, the biggest costuming problems were the 
Cotton and Copper scenes. 

Our costume chairman did considerable research and 
conferred with the costume director in the dramatic de- 
partment at the University. After the designs and colors 
were decided upon, one mother in each school was chosen 
to make a sample costume. Patterns were then cut and 
mimeographed directions given each parent. These in- 
cluded a sample of the material, amount needed, price 
per yard, and where it could be purchased. The costume 
director met with the mothers at each school involved and 
was available for consultation. 


Make-Up 


Making up so many children for three performances 
and two dress rehearsals was no small task. A group of 
nine make-up captains and six co-captains attended a 
demonstration and instruction meeting. There followed 
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three similar meetings at which time the captains trained 
their own make-up crews, a voluriteer corps of 36 teach- 
ers. A valuable addition to the crew was effected by the 
volunteer service of thirteen University of Arizona make- 
up class students from the drama department. 

Into the practical guidebook “manuscript” for all the 
crew were incorporated the following : facial designs with 
directions for producing the illusions of specific charac- 
ters, directions for straight make-up, assignments of 
dressing rooms in the University Liberal Arts Building 
and in the auditorium dressing rooms, a diagram of the 
stage area, the make-up crew’s time schedule for each 
night, a list of make-up captains with instructions for 
their respective crews, a time schedule for the main cast, 
a time schedule for the choruses and for the dancers, 
assembly line charts for the make-up crew, a list of all 
“make-up” teachers with their respective schools and 
home telephone numbers, and lists of participants in all 
five acts. 

Of no small importance to the make-up director was 
the ordering of materials for all the types of make-up. 


Rehearsals 


Until the final rehearsals in the University of Arizona 
auditorium, the bulk of the rehearsing was done at the 
separate schools, with the exception of Copper and Cot- 
ton. Rehearsals for these scenes were held in the audi- 


Kentucky Music Educators 
Association 


HE large picture shows members of the Kentucky Music 

Educators Association at luncheon during the annual Ken- 

tucky Education Association convention in Louisville last 
spring. A significant step was taken by KMEA at this meeting in 
the adoption of a new constitution, which is designed to further 
unify music education activities and leadership in Kentucky. The 
constitution provides, among other things, for a board of control 
under whose supervision will be carried on such activities as clinics, 
workshops, all-state groups, conventions and contest-festivals. The 
new board will be made up of nine district representatives plus a 
state chairman for band, chairman for orchestra and chairman for 
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torium of a centrally located elementary school. Parents 
and teachers provided transportation. 

The University of Arizona auditorium is the largest 
one in Tucson and in constant demand. However, we 
were able to arrange for each group to rehearse individ- 
ually at least once before the entire production was put 
together. There were three full rehearsals before our 
initial performance. 


+ 


The question most frequently asked is, how did you do 
it? How did you get so many students, teachers, admin- 
istrators, University personnel, maintenance men, par- 
ents, and townspeople working in harmony to achieve 
a finished production? The answer, if there is one, is in 
the spirit of cooperation which exists in our system and 
in our community. We are proud of Tucson and its 
schools. We wanted our production to be worthy of them, 
and they rose to the occasion as they always do. 

The night of the final performance a group of commit- 
tee members were standing in the back of the auditorium, 
and as the final curtain descended several of us had tears 
in our eyes. We shared a feeling of sadness in realizing 
that we were seeing for the last time the beautiful thing 
we had created and loved. So, farewell to Alice in 
Arizonaland. We worked a lot, we worried a lot, we 
learned a lot, and we had a lot of fun. 


vocal-elementary, plus the editor of the Bluegrass Music News and 
the retiring KMEA president. 

MENC president Ralph E. Rush was guest speaker at the 
meeting. Franklin Kreider of Collinsville, Ill., directed the All- 
State Band, whose performance was a special :eature of the KEA 
convention. 

In the smaller picture, left to right: Franklin Kreider, Ralph E. 
Rush, Jean Marie McConnell (secretary-treasurer), Zaner: 
Zerkle (president-elect), Virginia Murrell (vocal vice-president), 
Joe Beach (orchestra vice-president), James Van Peursem 
(retiring president), William Combs (business manager of the 
Bluegrass Music News), Claude Rose (editor). 
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ANNOUNCING THE SECOND ISSUE 


Journal of Research 
in Music Education 


A Publication of the Music Educators National Conference 


VotumE I FALL 1953 NuMBER 2 


jagh 


Among the articles to be included in 
this and future issues are the following: 


The Development of a College Entrance Test in Music Achievement 
James A irerts and J. E. STECKLEIN 


The Value of Notated Examples in Learning to Recognize Musical Themes 
Aurally Epcar H. SMITH 


Characteristics of First Year Conservatory Students Corwin H. Taytor 


A Comparative Study of Two Methods of Teaching Sight Singing in the 
Fourth Grade Doris Hutton 


The Effect of Training on Rhythm Discrimination and Rhythmic Action 
ASHLEY R. CoFFMAN 


A Study of the Relationship of Music Reading Ability and I.Q. Scores 
Harry A. KING 


The Organisation and Development of the Sectional Conferences 
Joun W. Motnar 


A Bibliography of State Music Education Periodicals J. J. Wetcanp 
$2.00 per copy 


Price for both the Spring and Fall 1953 issues $3.75 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 
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MUSIC AND MARIONETTES 


WILLIAM PUNKE 


looking for new and interesting ways and means of 

presenting music to our children. He realizes the 
values of music in our educational system and strongly 
feels that every child could be sold on music, and that 
music could be presented in such a way that it would be- 
come a part of the child’s life, personality, and growth. 
He also realizes that music is not only for the so-called 
“talented few” but that it is deserved by everyone. He 
labors day by day, using many methods and devices, in 
trying to accomplish these noble goals. 


Tix WISE music educator is always on the alert in 


One particular device, which has been used recently 
with apparent success, is that of presenting opera to 
children by the use of puppets. Children love stories and 
enjoy acting them out. These facts, added to the child’s 
natural creative instinct, seem to combine to practically 
insure the success of such an undertaking. 

The puppets, scenery, stage, costumes, lighting, etc., 
probably will not be, nor do they by any means need to 
be, elaborate. A professional performance should not be 
required or expected. To insure the best music, however, 
recordings are often used, but perhaps some or all of the 
; The author, a graduate of Iowa State Teachers College at Cedar Falls, 
is shown at the left in the picture above. With him are five MENC student 


chapter members: Lois Zahnen, Betty Norris, Carmen Simmons, Dawn 
Helkenn, and Charlene Guthridge. 
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music could be provided by the children themselves. The 
final decisions as to the method of presentation would be 
up to the teacher, who should in turn make these decisions 
after having answered : “What will provide the most valu- 
able and worth-while musical experience for the child?” 

A group of students from one of the music methods 
classes at Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
recently completed a project in which Humperdinck’s 
famous opera, Hansel and Gretel was presented through 
puppets, under the direction of Arthur Redner, of the 
Music Department, and Thomas Larkin, of the Art De- 
partment. Although the methods and techniques which 
these students used are by no means the only ones, per- 
haps a detailed report of their activities would be helpful 
in presenting one possible procedure which any classroom 
teacher might follow. 


+ 

Five puppets were required in the presentation of this 
opera. They were Hansel, Gretel, the mother, the father, ° 
and the old witch. These characters were all made in the 
same manner. Six small blocks of wood were cut (pro- 
portioned accordingly) for each puppet: the upper torso, 
the lower torso, upper legs, and the lower legs. Small 
strips of cloth were tacked between these blocks in order 
to assemble the body and to provide possible movement in 
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the joints. Papier-mache was used in making the heads, 
arms, and body filler. After the head was molded and had 
dried, the face was painted accordingly and yarn was 
glued on for hair. Small wooden blocks were used for 
shoes in order to provide the proper sound effects when 
walking. The head, arms, and shoes were fastened to 
the body with small hooks. After appropriate clothes 
were made and sewed on the puppets, the strings were 
attached. We used the conventional method of stringing, 
which can be found in almost every book on puppets and 
puppet making. Much practice followed in learning how 
to correctly manipulate them. All actions must be ex- 
tremely exaggerated in order to get the desired effects. 

The minor characters, the sandman, dew-fairy, and 
angels, were made in a less complicated manner, since 
less action is required of them. Potatoes were used 
for the heads of the sandman and the dew-fairy, and the 
clothes were easily attached (draped) under the head. 
Arms were nothing but wires which were appropriately 
covered, but part of one wire was left bare to indicate 
a wand. One string proved to be all that was necessary. 
Angels were cut out of white paper, faces painted on 
them, and strings attached to the group as a unit. 

The stage was simply constructed. Draw curtains were 
made from gunny sacks and heavy string. Stage proper- 
ties included a miniature table and three miniature chairs, 
which were used in the first scene. Three scenes were 
used and were painted and hung in the background 
of the stage. They were the interior of Hansel’s and 
Gretel’s home, the forest scene, and a scene showing the 
witch’s home, oven, and cage. Doors were made to drop 
down in the cage and oven in order that Hansel and the 
witch might pass through them. 

During the presentation, each person was responsible 
for a certain thing—either a puppet, the music (we used 
recordings), lighting, or properties. 
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Each person who worked on this project not only 
agreed that it provided a lot of fun as well as work, but 
that it also could have a definite place in a school cur- 
riculum, providing an all-school project which could in- 
tegrate music with industrial arts, art, home economics, 
and drama. 





CHICAGO—1954 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-SEVEN 


committee organization is Benjamin C. Willis, superin- 
tendent of the Chicago Public Schools. Director of music 
Helen Howe is vice-chairman, and assistant superintend- 
ent Hobart H. Sommers is directing chairman. 

As an important preliminary to the development of 
the convention program content, representatives of music 
education groups in the Chicago area met, on the invita- 
tion of President Rush, to discuss plans and make sug- 
gestions. The meeting was held in Chicago, May 28, 
1953, the day prior to the annual three-day session of 
the MENC Executive Committee in order that members 
of the Executive Committee could be present. The at- 
tendance roster included officers and representatives of 
the Chicago Public School Music Educators Club, the 
In-and-About Chicago Music Educators Club, Illinois 
Music Educators Association, Indiana Music Educators 
Association, National Catholic Music Educators Associ- 
ation, Illinois Catholic Music Educators Association, 
Music Education Exhibitors Association, and heads of 
music departments in various schools and colleges of 
the district. 

Information regarding program details and other mat- 
ters of concern to Conference members who plan to 
attend the Chicago convention will be published in suc- 
ceeding issues of the Music Epucators JourNat and 
supplied through special mailings. 
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Make Your Own Audio-Visual Aid 
WOLFGANG KUHN 


NE of the difficulties with audio-visual materials 
O which are available is that frequently they do not 
fit well into the particular situation in which they are 
used. Their use is therefore understandably limited. 
On the other hand, no teacher can deny the advantages 
which audio-visual materials can have in the classroom. 
This apparent paradox gives rise to the notion that teach- 
ers could possibly learn to produce their own individual 
audio-visual aids, which could at one and the same time 
fit the particular situation or need, and which would be 
an immediately available resource. 

This is not to suggest that teachers should produce 
their own sound motion pictures and try to compete with 
the excellent materials which are available in this field. 
However, it is suggested it is possible for teachers to 
prepare their own audio-visual aids with equipment and 
materials that are at hand in most schools. 

Let us consider for instance the production of a film 
strip or a set of slides, synchronized with sound. Basic 
materials needed for such a project are a camera (prefer- 
rably 35mm), a slide or film strip projector and screen, 
and a tape recorder. If your school has this basic equip- 
ment, you can be in business, and that can be a lot of fun. 

In planning a set of slides, the first step is to define 
the problem in audio-visual terms. That is to say, the 
topic of the project should center around one idea and it 
should serve one principal objective. Keeping in mind the 
use to which we want to put the final product, it should 
be something which is fairly routine and has periodic 
application so that it can be used at various times and 
in various situations. For instance, a band director who 
is concerned with teaching the fundamentals of brass 
playing selected as a starting point the problem of tone 
production. His subject was “Tone Production for Brass 
Instruments.” He saw that he could use organized mate- 
rials as an effective teaching aid with his own students, 
regardless of their stage of development. With beginning 
students it would be used as introductory material ; with 
the more advanced students it would serve as an organ- 
ized review of the principles of tone production. 

Once the topic of the project has been defined, the in- 
dividual pictures to be taken should be carefully planned. 
It should be kept in mind that each shot should illustrate 
one specific point which needs to be made. It should also 
be realized that twenty-five to thirty pictures for the en- 
tire project will be quite long enough, since anything be- 
yond this will tend to confuse the viewer and be excessive- 
ly long. 

After this has been decided, the next factor to consider 
is whether color or black and white should be used. There 
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is no doubt that there may be many advantages to color, 
even though it may be more expensive. However, it 
should be kept in mind that perfectly clear illustrations 
can be secured without color. A guiding principle which 
might be applied here would be to use color in those 
instances where its use is intrinsic to the material to be 
presented. 

In taking the pictures it is obvious that they will not 
need to be taken in the sequence in which they will finally 
be used. It is recommended that several exposures of 
each item be made, so that the. best ones can be selected 
for the final product. The principles of good photography 
should be observed: 

Make certain that the. model, equipment, or material is 
so arranged as to show exactly and clearly the point which 
it is supposed to iliustrate. Pay attention to the selection 
of the background. It should be kept generally neutral, 
but different enough from the main point of interest in 
the picture to afford some contrast. All significant ele- 
ments in the picture should be well lighted. In general it 
is not good practice to place the camera at too great a 
distance from the subject. Since one wants to create an 
impression of intimacy or make a definite impact, shots 
should be planned to fill the screen. In this respect it is, 
of course, of importance to work within the specifications 
of the camera that is used. 


4+ 


Another important consideration is the format. Keep- 
ing in mind that the final pictures will be projected on 
a screen, it should be realized that the proportionate size 
of width and height of the regular screen is in a relation- 
ship of three to two. That is to say, a screen which is 
three feet long is two feet high. Therefore, it is essential 
that all the shots of the series be planned and framed 
in such a way the pictures will follow this relationship, 
i.e., that they be taken with the camera placed in the 
normal position, and not held sideways. In this way all 
the pictures will fill the screen when projected, which is 
desirable. 

Processing the pictures is the next step. If color film 
was used this is usually taken care of by the local dealer 
or the manufacturer of the film. In the same way 
the local dealer can develop the black and white film and 
deliver the negative and contact prints from which final 
selection can be made. If color film was used it will be 
processed in 2 x 2 slides which are ready for projection. 
If black and white film was used the negative film will 
have to be printed on another film making a positive 
image, which can then be either projected as a film 
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strip, or, cut up into individual frames it can be converted 
into 2 x 2 slides. 

The next step in our project, once the pictures have 
been selected, is to develop a script which will then be 
recorded. Usual procedure is to divide the page length- 
wise and indicate the video portion on the left and the 
audio portion on the right side, as indicated in the por- 
tion of the sample script below: 


SAMPLE SCRIPT 


Music: Recording of brass 
quartet (approximately 15 sec- 
onds). 


Title 
Production for 


Slide 1. 
“Tone 
Players” 


Brass 


Busser 


Music: Continues for 15 sec- 


Slide 2. Acknowledgement 
onds, then fades slowly for: 


Produced by R. Jones 

Assisted by students of the 
music department of Central 
High School 


Busser 


Slide 3. 
Picture of Student Brass 
Quartet 


Announcer: Do you play an in- 
strument in your band or orches- 
tra? These organizations are 
made up of various sections of 
instruments, one of which is the 
brass family. Whether you al- 
ready play a brass instrument or 
are a new student just begin- 
ning, the following pictures will 
help you to understand one 
phase of playing—that of tone 
production. 


Busser 





Motion Pictures 


for 


Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Selected and prepared with 
the cooperation of a committee of the 
Music Educators National 
Conference 


THE GREAT WALTZ 
INSIDE OPERA 
THE LITTLE FUGUE IN G MINOR 
NAUGHTY MARIETTA 
THE SCHUMANN STORY 
SONGS OF STEPHEN FOSTER 


Study guides and informative materials 


available to teachers on request 


Distributed by 


TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS, INC. 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City 36 


License Fees Include Delivery 
by Parcel Post Anywhere in U.S. 
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Slide 4. Announcer: First let me intro- 
Illustration of player holding —_ _ - the members of the 
cornet in playin sition rass family. : 

- —o The cornet (or trumpet) is the 
soprano of the brass family. 


Busser 


Slide 5. Announcer: The French horn 
Illustration of player holding plays the alto part, (etc.). 
French horn 

In planning this script it should be kept in mind that 
the picture, in the final analysis, will carry more impact 
than the sound. Basically the function of the sound track 
is to explain, give directions, or amplify the pictures; 
but the pictures should be complete and understandable 
by themselves. 

Furthermore, the script should be planned so that each 
illustration appears neither too briefly, nor too long, and 
that there is a smooth and logical transition from picture 
to picture. A length of five seconds is usually considered 
a minimum amount of time for a picture to be projected. 
Twenty to thirty seconds may be considered a maximum 
length for projection of an individual picture. Beyond 
this time the attention of the audience is likely to wander. 
Also, longer periods of projection may in time damage 
the film. 

+ 


In writing the script it is good policy to keep sentences 
short and to the point. Each individual slide should be 
considered and treated as a presence, existing at each 
particular moment, so that the text should always be 
clearly related to the picture. It is never good policy 
to refer in the script to material other than that which 
is directly related to each slide. After preparing the 
script it should be checked by reading it aloud and timing 
it accurately, so that a fair estimate of the length of the 
continuity can be made. The final copy should be double’ 
or triple spaced for readability, and several carbon 
copies should be made. 

The last item which needs to be considered is the matter 
of synchronization of the slides or frames to the sound 
track. This can be accomplished through the use of an 
ordinary electric buzzer connected to a dry cell. When 
recording the lecture, the buzzer is sounded at the end 
of each section of the script for each picture. In this way 
the buzzer will provide a cue for the operator of the pro- 
jector to advance the next picture. This should be indi- 
cated in the script, and at least five seconds of pause 
should be allowed for the change to take place. 

We are now ready to rehearse the script. Once the 
problems of elocution have been mastered and all the 
needed sound effects and music have been worked out, 
we are ready to record the master tape. With some in- 
genuity a single microphone can be used to good advan- 
tage. Musical background and examples may be worked 
out for the script. Either live musicians or records can 
be used for these purposes. Only one’s imagination will 
limit the number of possibilities that can be worked out 
in this area. 

As soon as the pictures have been assembled in the 
right order and the tape recording is ready, the great 
moment is at hand. Your own audio-visual aid is ready 
to be born. It is now ready for your classroom. 


Wolfgang Kuhn, associate professor of music education, School of Music, 
University of Illinois, is a member of the MENC National Committee on 
Audio-Visual Aids. 
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Carrying on the Carry-over 
FROM SCHOOL TO COMMUNITY 


HE PROBLEM of the “carry-over” of music participa- 

tion from school days into adult life has long been 

discussed by music educators and interested civic 
leaders. At least a partial solution is being found in many 
communities. Local efforts have been aided by such 
agencies as the American Symphony Orchestra League, 
the American Music Conference, the extension depart- 
ments of universities and colleges, state supervisors of 
music, and, in some areas, music extension directors of 
church organizations. One of the significant developments 
is in the organization of community orchestras of which 
there are now hundreds in the United States. 

In Michigan, which we happen to be thinking about at 
the moment, there are some twenty-five civic symphony 
orchestras. Talented college and high school music stu- 
dents, in many cases, are included in such groups. 
The number of these, especially the latter, who have 
such opportunities is probably small. Therefore, the am- 
bitious high school student who lives in a small city where 
there can be no “all-city” groups of top-rating perform- 
ers, and who seeks to extend his music experience beyond 
that afforded by participation in his own school organiza- 
tions, must go afield. For him, if he is qualified and 
fortunate, there is the summer music camp. Or perhaps 
the all-county, all-state or All-Conference band, orchestra 
or chorus—or a campus “clinic” organization. All these 


are steps to preparation for his post-school musical life. 


But there is another step such as is provided by the 
Youth Orchestra which inspired this train of thought. 
Youth orchestras have been in existence for many years 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


Members of the 1952-53 Southern Michigan Youth 
Orchestra made trips on alternate Saturdays from 
their homes in forty-one communities within a radius 
of 135 miles to attend rehearsals in Ann Arbor. The 
conductor, Orien Dalley, is seen in the picture in the 
lower righthand corner. The music on the stands, 
discernible in the original photograph to sharp eyes, 
is the first movement of Schubert's C Major Sym- 
phony. (University of Michigan News Service photos.) 
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—usually in larger cities. They are sometimes the junior 
counterparts of senior adult orchestras. The Southern 
Michigan Youth Orchestra, sponsored by the University 
of Michigan Extension Service and the School of Music, 
is an intercommunity organization, open to players, ages 
twelve to twenty-two, from any urban or rural community 
in the Ann Arbor area. 

A few facts about the Orchestra: Auditions are re- 
quired. There are no fees; the only expense involved for 
the members is their transportation. Two concerts were 
given last year—one in Detroit, and one in Ann Arbor. 
Four National Music Camp tuition scholarships, pro- 
vided by the James Foster Foundation, are awarded each 


year to members of the orchestra. 

“The large number of civic symphony orchestras in 
the United States is constantly increasing,” says Orien 
Dalley, director of the Southern Michigan Youth Orches- 
tra. “This fact alone should encourage music educators 
to see that training in orchestral instruments is offered 
equal to that afforded in other fields so that the carry- 
over can truly become a reality.” 

This is one instance where a foundation is being laid 
for carrying on the carry-over which may affect many 
lives and numerous communities. The JourNAL will be 
glad to receive reports of similar local and regional 
activities. 


Au Administrators View of the 


HAROLD A. HOEGLUND 


F THIS topic were put in the form of a question, 
A i the most common and most natural reply from 

the administrator would be “Public Relations.” 
I am taking it for granted that the administrator’s great- 
est all-consuming interest is the community—its people, 
and its institutions. Therefore, I prefer the broader view- 
point which leads me to preface my remarks with the 
statement that, in my opinion, music not only speaks a uni- 
versal language but it is the queen of the humanities. The 
two most discouraging influences which I have encoun- 
tered in public junior college work are (1) a deadening 
secularism, and (2) its companion, a vacuum of materi- 
alism. Music is that undefinable power of the spirit which 
can lead us away from these evils to experiences so deep 
and meaningful that they fathom the depths of the human 
soul. Life becomes a rich experience and a man’s rela- 
tion to God becomes meaningful. 


Speaking from experience, I can truthfully say that it 
has the power to cure ulcers, principally because it re- 
stores that mental and physical balance which is at once 
translated into vigor. There’s a song in the heart. A 
great harmony swells in the breast; the world becomes 
wonderful morning, noon, and night. No vitamin pills. 


Seriously, music was made for these times of tensions, 
confusions, and uncertainties, As one speaker has put it 
recently, “a time when we wonder if some night a full 
moon will rise to look down upon an empty world.” 
H. G. Wells once wrote, “The only thing left remaining 
between civilization and chaos is Education.” Because 
we stand today on the brink of potential annihilation 
from the product of our best scientific minds, we should 
ponder carefully what that education should be. Surely, 
if it is to fulfill the most urgent needs of our time, one 
of its most important aspects should be in the realm of 
spiritual dynamics, and in the language that all people 
with feeling can understand—music. 


Mr. Hoeglund is dean of the Yakima Valley Junior College, Yakima, 
Washington. This article is taken from an address given at the Northwest 
Conference convention in Bellingham, Washington. 
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Another phase of the broader viewpoint is the soci- 
ological phase. The work week has been shortened from 
sixty hours in 1900 to forty hours or less in 1953. Juve- 
nile and adult delinquency, big profits in the taverns, 
stagnation and disintegration of American family life— 
these are a few of the symptoms of our problem of leisure 
time. We have become a nation of passive listeners and 
lookers, sacrificing the spark of creative production with 
which the Creator endowed us—sacrificing this light of 
life for fat, lazy vicariousness. 


A Community Built by Music 


One of the richest experiences of my life was to live 
for four school years in a community built by music. 
Along the banks of the Smoky Hill River in Kansas 
families of immigrant Swedes laid out their homesteads 
in the early ’70’s. While they moved up from the dug- 
outs into their sod and frame houses, they found time 
to build a church and a college. Their little town down 
there in the Smoky Hill River Valley became the home 
of the Messiah Chorus. Today the Easter-week festival 
has become a great tradition in music and has earned the 
name, “Oberammergau of the Plains.” Today the tradi- 
tion goes on much as it began in the ’70’s, the only chief 
difference being that farmers come in for rehearsals now 
in fine automobiles rather than in lumber wagons and 
spring wagons. 

The spirit of the occasion remains much the same. 
The religious devotion of the pioneers continues to live 
in the hearts of the people because of the spiritual power 
of music. Rehearsals begin with the opening of college 
in the fall, and continue through Easter. Students and 
faculty of the college sit next to the farmer, the business 
man, the shoe cobbler, the well digger—ali walks of life, 
and all ages—five hundred in all. Bach has been added 
to Handel, merely to supplement, never to replace. 
Through the years, the great artists have at some time or 
other been a part of Easter week at Lindsborg. 
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This is what we need in every community. This is a 
type of guidance you, as music educators, can give to 
your communities. The two-year community-centered 
jocal college should be in a better position than the four- 
year college to furnish the nuclear growth for such com- 
munity traditions. Their field is the whole community, 
not merely the student body. 


The community college, by the very implication of 
the word “community,” is in a unique position to do great 
things through its music department. This will never be 
possible as long as we continue to ape the senior institu- 
tions, always duplicating, never originating. This will 
never be possible as long as our program is set up for a 
few preparatory transfer students who leave the com- 
munity after the first or second year in junior college 
- and in most cases do not come back there to live. In so 
doing we destroy the uniqueness and crush the initiative 
of the potential community college music program, and 
the music director who is the victim of this pattern has 
the annual problem of building a new group each year. 


In most community colleges the terminal students are 
in the majority. Their formal education ends upon 
junior college graduation. They are the students who 
will remain in the community to take an active part in 
community affairs. A music program for this group 
means a program in which they may continue as long as 
they live in the community. This results in two important 
factors: (1) An unexcelled public relations advantage 
which is both incidental and unique. (2) The beginning 
and never-ending continuation of the community band, 
community orchestra, and community chorus. The stu- 
dent is already a reasonably good performer because of 
his high school training. His primary need is having an 
ensemble in which to perform. 

There are always those with special interests and abili- 
ties. These people are the talent for the chamber music 
groups such as brass and string trios and quartets, folk 
music groups, and any other groups peculiar to a given 
community. Among the greatest beneficiaries in the com- 
munity will be the church choirs. Grateful acknowledg- 
ment is given to B. M. Bakkegard for this idea. He 
writes in the Junior College Journal for October, 1952, 
under the title, “Music in the Junior College,” pages 
87-90. 

To this I would like to add an idea of my own. Sixty 
to eighty per cent of our high school youth go no farther 
than high school. This means that in most cases their 
musical careers end with high school graduation. They 
put their instruments away in the attic or sell them. They 
are through. Singing comes to be remembered as a pleas- 
ant part of the youthful days, inhibited and eventually 
silenced by the increasing years of adulthood. The com- 
munity college should follow up where the high school 
left off, not necessarily enrolling these people in the 
college, but giving them opportunity for life-long par- 
ticipation in a community music program sponsored by 
the community college. This will do wonders for these 
youngsters who, otherwise, easily become problems in 
the community. Anything which builds the youth of a 
community builds the community. Thus can good citi- 
zenship be built through the channels of music because 
this leads to participation in other community enter- 
prises. Community pride grows in proportion to the 
growth of its youth. By the same token, it declines with 
the degeneration of its youth. 
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Obtaining Community Cooperation 


Getting down to brass tacks, then, the final and all- 
important question is, “How can all this be accom- 
plished?” I should like to offer a plan consisting of three 
procedures, as summarized from Mr. Bakkegard’s, 
“Music in the Junior College.” 

1. By means of a survey, discover the available musical re- 
sources of the community: the local public school program; 4-H, 
FFA, and the Scouts’ music activities; church and civic music 
ensembles ; availability of physical equipment such as instruments, 
music, facilities for rehearsal and performance; local private 
music teachers; high school graduates and adults of the. com- 
munity with avocational and vocational interests in music; and 
the opinions of various leaders in the community. 

2. Determine the musical needs of the community. See if 
existing resources are being utilized to meet the needs. If not, 
see that resources and needs are brought together. 

3. Offer a program that will best satisfy existing needs with 
the resources that are available. 

A fourth suggestion, which is my own, is to organize 
the music teachers of the community in the same way the 
lawyers are organized in the County Bar Association, the 
ministers in the County Ministerial Association, the re- 


tailers in the City Retail Trade Association, etc. 


Securing the cooperation of the other musicians of the 
community often poses a serious problem if not handled 
wisely. Private teachers, church choir directors, profes- 
sional musicians, and school music teachers are involved 
in their own music teaching and other activities. Too 
often their horizons are limited to their particular studio, 
church, or school. Indifference, petty jealousies, and a 
lack of cooperation often mar concerted action for a 
coordinated music program. However, there are always 
some who can see the value of such a program and are 
usually willing to lend their cooperation. 

There is a way to accomplish cooperation. One is 
through the vitality and enthusiasm, the publicity and 
worthwhileness of the music program which can create 
the desire for these people to “get into the act.” If over a 
long period of time the person attempting to coordinate 
the music activities shows a sincere, friendly interest in 
the work and progress of other musicians in the com- 
munity, these people will usually reciprocate in kind. It 
should not be difficult to show the choir director or 
private teacher that the interest of a community-wide 
music program would tend to build up the personnel of 
his choir or studio. 

One can,.get anything done if he does not care who 
gets the credit for the accomplishment. The coordinator, 
by remaining in the background, giving prominent place 
to other musicians, encouraging them to take leading 
roles, can get very fine cooperation from his colleagues, 
to the benefit of the over-all program. Caution should be 
exercised with regard to “horning in” on other estab- 
lished groups in the community. One merits recognition 
as a coordinator, not by imposition, but by invitation. 
Therefore, coordination by a representative committee 
rather than by an individual is suggested as good com- 
munity leadership. 

The musical groups of a community are naturally de- 
centralized, just as all other organized groups in the 
community are decentralized. There are occasions, how- 
ever, when a function requiring all-community participa- 
tion will call for coordination. Such functions might be 
the community chorus, opera, or symphony. It was 
Oliver Wendell Holmes who said, “Some people die 
with music still in them.” The same might be said of 
communities. 
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MENC 


Student Members Chapters 


1952-53 


The Roster of MENC Student Chapters for the 1952-53 school year is presented on this and 
the following three pages. Each listing gives, under the name of the institution, the name of 
the chapter faculty sponsor; the number of members enrolled during the 1952-53 school year 
is shown in parentheses . . . The total student membership for the year was 6,615. At the 
time these lines are written (August 10, 1953), nearly 1,000 graduates who have taken teach- 
ing positions for the 1953-54 school year have transferred to active membership status. It is 
anticipated that by September 30 several hundred more graduates will send to the head- 
quarters office the official forms supplying job mail address and information for the en- 
suing year. To all of these, this issue of the Journal—the first official MENC mailing 
they will receive at their new posts—brings a hearty welcome and well wishes from the army 
of music educators to which their group brings such substantial reinforcements. 
Note to all student members and chapter sponsors: The 1953-54 enrollment forms and ma- 
terials are being forwarded about the middle of September. Enrollments should reach the 
headquarters office by November 15. Institutions not now represented in the chapter roster 
may have all information regarding chapter installation upon request. The first Collegiate 
Newsletter will appear in the November-December issue. 


ALABAMA 


Alshome College Chapt. 177, Montevallo (16) 
D. i 

pms Pelptechuie Institute Chapt. 303, Auburn (9) 
Charles A. Bentley 

Howard College Chapt. 404, Birmingham (8) 
George W. Koski 

State Teachers College Chapt. 133, Jacksonville (5) 
Walter A. Mason 

State Teachers College Chapt. 332, Troy (3) 
Mary Vic Mauk 

Talladega College Chapt. 294, Talladega (4) 
Frank Harrison 

University of Alabama Chapt. 293, University (32) 
Edward H. Cleino 


ARIZONA 


Arizona State College Chapt. 163, Tempe (18) 
Genevieve Hargiss 

University of Arizona Chapt. 165, Tucson (21) 
Hartley D. Snyder 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas Polytechnic College Chapt. 387, Russellville (19) 
John H. Wainright 

Arkansas State College Chapt. 279, Jonesboro (9) 
Harold C. Manor 

Southern State College Chapt. 365, Magnolia (11) 
Shirley Grear 

University of Arkansas Chapt. 90, Fayetteville (16) 
Georgia M. Shideler 


CALIFORNIA 


Chico State College Chapt. 216, Chico (9) 
Mrs. Ruth R. Taylor 
College of the Holy Names Chapt. 403, Oakland (3) 
Sister M. Theresa Agnes 
Fresno State College Chapt. 4, Fresno (11) 
Lyllis Lundkvist 
Gums Popgerdine | College Chapt. 338, Los Angeles (9) 
usse Squire 
Dengetets Heart College Chapt. 304, Los Angeles (20) 
Sister Mary Nicholas 
Los Angeles Conservatory of Music Chapt. 311, Los Angeles (5) 
Francis H. McKay 
Los Angeles State College Chapt.-330, Los Angeles (11) 
Francis H. Baxter 
Mount Saint Mary’s College Chapt. 313, Los Angeles (7) 
Sister Mary Celestine 
Occidental College Chapt. 129, Los Angeles (15) 
f M. Frodsham 
Pacific Union College Chapt. 352, Angwin (5) 
Del C. Winning 
Sacramento State College Chapt. 207, Sacramento (15) 
Paschal Monk 
San Diego State College Chapt. 34, San Diego (55) 
Richar . Flye 
San Francisco State College Chapt. 25, San Francisco (20) 
Roy E. Freeburg 
San Jose State College Chapt. 108, San Jose (40) 
lizabeth May 
University of California, L. A. Chapt. 11, Los Angeles (35) 
rs. Helen C. Dill 
University of Redlands Chapt. 152, Redlands (17) 
Joseph E. Bruggman 
University of Southern California Chapt. 36, Los Angeles (48) 
Ralph E. Rush 


CANADA 


University of Toronto Chapt. 109, Toronto, Ontario (27) 
Robert A. Rosevear 


COLORADO , 
Colorado A & M College Chapt. 211, Ft. Collins (11) 
Edward D. Anderson 
a. — of Colorado Chapt. 104, Boulder (13) 
Frank W. Baird 


CONNECTICUT 
Danbury State Teachers Coll Chapt. 214, Danb 35 
Elizabeth Dominy _ ? ne a 
Julius Hartt College of Music Chapt. 227, Hartford (42) 
Elmer M. Hintz 
University of Connecticut Chapt. 314, Storrs (10) 
Robert W. Yingling 


DELAWARE 


University of Delaware Chapt. 48, Newark (7) 
Elizabeth F. Crook 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Catholic University of America Chapt. 372, Washington (9) 
Richard H. Werder 
Howard University Chapt. 367, Washi 47 
Mrs. Lillian M. Allen ee Oe 


FLORIDA 

Florida A & M Gotiege Chapt. 397, Tallahassee (15) 
Grace Gray Johnson 

oe State University Chapt. 137, Tallahassee (52) 

Lois L. Schnoor 

Rollins College Chapt. 139, Winter Park (6) 
Sally Monsour 

Stetson University aor 132, DeLand, (21) 
Veronica D. Gove 

University of Florida Chapt. 257, Gainesville (7) 
Ouida Fay Paul 

University of Miami Chapt. 128, Coral Gables (31) 
Frances Hovey Bergh 

University of F har Chapt. 230, Tampa (15) 
Florence R. Stumpf 


GEORGIA 
Georgia State Cologe for Women Chapt. 24, Milledgeville (12) 
Iberta G. Ho! 


Cage Teachers College Chapt. 348, Collegeboro (6) 
na Luke 


University of Georgia Chapt. 123, Athens (17) 
Earl Beach 


IDAHO 
College A, Idaho Chapt. 407, Caldwell (5) 
e C. Wisler 
University of Idaho Chapt. 290, Moscow (16) 
Elwyn Schwartz 


ILLINOIS 
American Conservatory of Music Chapt. 42, Chicago (3) 
Robert A. Davis 
Bradley University Chapt. 86, Peoria (14) 
Lucile M. Jones 
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ILLINOIS (continued) 


Chicago Conservatory of Music Chapt. 5, Chicago (6) 
Marion Sanders 

Chicago Musical College Chapt. 23, Chicago (3) 
Dorothy Young Keller 

Chicago Teachers Gottese Chapt. 259, Chicago (20) 
Catherine M. Taheny 

DePaul University Chapt. 253, Chicago (21) 
Mrs. Marjorie Kenney 

Eastern Illinois State College Chapt. 160, Charleston (18) 
Ethel Hanson 

Illinois State Normal University Chapt. 30, Normal (35) 
Wilma M. Schell 

MacMurray College Chapt. 370, Jacksonville (9) 
Henry E. Busche 

Mundelein College Chapt. 88, Cheese (8) 
Sister Mary Anna Ruth, BVM 

North Central College Chapt. 250, Naperville (15) 
Marian E. Haines 

North Park College Chapt. 217, Chicago (10) 
Mrs. Rudolph Helen 

eee a University Chapt. 358, Evanston (68) 

. A. Burmeister 

Seeman College Chapt. 346, Chicago (17) 
elen Schwin 

Rosary College Chapt. 335, River Forest (9) 
ister Mary Odilo 

University of Illinois Chapt. 164, Urbana (51) 
Velma K. Wilson 

Western Illinois State College Chapt. 77, Macomb (26) 
A. Fritschel 

Wheaton College Shaet. 360, Wheaton (20) 
Russell H. Plat 


INDIANA 


Ball State Teachers College Chapt. 73, Muncie (14) 
emuel Anderson 

DePauw University Chapt. 71, Greencastle (20) 
Leah Curnutt 

Earlham College Chapt. 357, Richmond (10) 
laine Domrose 

Evansville College Chapt. 127, Evansville (16) 
Mrs. Margaret Taylor Shepard 

Goshen College Chapt. 390, Goshen (12) 
Dwight Weldy 

Hanover College Chapt. 355, Hanover (8) 
Max Poland 

Indiana Central College Chapt. 53, Indianapolis (14) 
Hugo D. Marple 

Indiana State Teachers College Chapt. 45, Terre Haute (84) 
rthur D. Hill 

Indiana alesse Chapt. 46, Bloomington (87) 
Dorothy G. Kelley i Thurber H. Madison 

Jordan College of Music Chapt. 70, Indianapolis (8) 
Nilo Hovey 

Manchester College Chapt. 9, North Manchester (28) 
Samuel L. Flueckiger 

Valparaiso University Chapt. 285, Valparaiso (13) 
Ada Clare Speckman 


IOWA 


Clarke College Chapt. 191, Dubuque (7) 
Sister Mary St. Ruth, M 

Cornell College Chapt. 83, Mt. Vernon (14) 
Delinda lescnmnact 

Drake University Chapt. 29, Des Moines (35) 
Arthur Kennedy 

Grinnell College Seeot. 378, Grinnell (5) 
Howard E. Elli 

Iowa State Sten College Chapt. 35, Cedar Falls (33) 
Roland Searight 

Morningside College Chapt. 170, Sioux City (11) 
Lois Grammer 

Singgen, College Caos. 47, Indianola (14) 
Carlton A. Chaffee 

State University of Iowa Chapt. 40, Iowa City (17) 
Ralph C. Rea 

Wartburg College Chapt. 63, Waverly (9) 
Ernest G. Hagen 


KANSAS 


a Cotes S ieet. 167, Linsborg (15) 
Norma ndelburg 
Bethel College Chapt. 385, North Newton (7) 
David H. Suderman 
Fort Hays Kansas State College Chapt. 193, Hays (10) 
ary Aileen Perry 
Friends University Chapt. 251, Wichita (11) 
Margaret Joy 
Kansas State College Chapt. 26, Manhattan (16) 
Ruth J. Hartman 
Kansas State Teachers College Chapt. 199, Emporia (23) 
J Weigand 


Kansas State Teachers College Chapt. 376, Pittsburg (11) 
Otis J. Mumaw 
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KANSAS (continued) 


Kansas Wesleyan University Chapt. 333, Salina (8) 
Arthur R. Custer 

Marymount College Chapt. 267, Salina (4) 
N. V. Napier 

Southwestern College Chapt. 210, Winfield (10) 
Ross O. Williams 

University of Kansas Chapt. 54, Lawrence (35) 
Elin K. Jorgensen 

University of Wichita Chapt. 65, Wichita (57) 
Joshua M. Missal 

Washburn Municipal University Chapt. 173, Topeka (25) 
Clara E. Elledge 


KENTUCKY 
Eastern Kentucky State College Chapt. 44, Richmond (21) 
James E. Van Peursem 
Georgetown College Chapt. 351, Georgetown (11) 
Mrs. M. V. Conway 
Morehead State College Chapt. 233, Morehead (6) 
Faith Ann Searle 
Murray State College Chapt. 368, Murray (28) 
Josiah Darnall 
a —- Chapt. 238, Lexington (4) 
Martha Jane Stone 
Unley of Kentucky Chapt. 242, Lexington (35) 
ed S. Lewis 
union a of Louisville Chapt. 275, Louisville (12) 
Marion Korda 
Western Romtuy State College Chapt. 8, Bowling Green (27) 
Claude E. Rose 


LOUISIANA 
McNeese State College Chapt. 353, Lake Charles (6) 
Kathleen Allums 
Xavier University Chapt. 349, New Orleans (8) 
Sister M. Elise 


MARYLAND 
ee of Notre Dame Chapt. 228, Baltimore (7) 
ister Mary Theresine 
Morgan State College Chapt. 386, Baltimore (29) 
Mrs. Dorothy i. B Banks 
Peabody Conservatory of Music Chapt. 99, Baltimore (38) 
aven Hensler 
University of Maryland Chapt. 225, College Park (24) 
ary F. Kemble 
Western Maryland College Chapt. 380, Westminster (13) 
Philip S. Royer 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston Conservatory of Music Chapt. 270, Boston (12) 
Henry F. Guarino 

Boston University College of Music Chapt. 17, Boston (105) 
Robert M. Cook 

Lowell State Teachers College Chapt. 201, Lowell (50) 

Cyrus D. Thompson 

New England Conservatory of Music Chapt. 166, Boston (35) 

Mrs. Leta F. Whitney 


MICHIGAN 
Albion College Chapt. 306, Albion (14) 
Jacqueline Maag 
Alma College Chapt. 97 , ae (9) 
Margaret Vander 
Cong ae College nol Education Chapt. 102, Mt. Pleasant (13) 
Bernard Stone 
Michigan State College Chapt. 14, East Lansing (40) 
arriet Nordholm 
Michigan State Normal College Chapt. 149, Ypsilanti (12) 
Ruth G. Fenwick 
University of Michigan Chapt. 31, i= baad (89) 
Allen P. Britton & Geneva C. Nel 
Wayne University Chapt. 107, Detroit a 
Graham Overgard 
Western Michigan College of Education Chapt. 32, Kalamazoo (23) 
Mary P. Doty 


MINNESOTA 
Augsburg College Chapt. 158, Minneapolis (5) 
Leland B. Sateren 
College of St. Thomas Chapt. 321, St. Paul (7) 
Francis N. Mayer 
Macalester College Chapt. 379, St. Paul (10) 
Mary Barbara Ferguson 
Mankato State Teachers College Chapt. 179, Mankato (31) 
Jane Eby 
Minneapolis College of Music Chapt. 389, Minneapolis (7) 
Mary Barbara Ferguson 
St. Cloud State Teachers College Chapt. 319, St. Cloud (22) 
Lorene Marvel 
St. Olaf College Chapt. 237, Northfield (37) 
Loraine Edwards : 
Continued on next page 
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MINNESOTA (continued) 


University of Minnesota Chapt. 64, Duluth (10) 
Elmer P. Magnell 
Winona State Teachers College Chapt. 66, Winona (14) 
alter Grimm 


MISSISSIPPI 
East Central Junior College Chapt. 74, Decatur (12) 
R. G. Fick 
Mississippi Southern College Chapt. 295, Hattiesburg (38) 
Roger P. Phelps & Mildred W Phelps 
Mississippi State College for Women Chapt. 255, Columbus (11) 
Juliaette Jones 


MISSOURI 
Central Bible Institute Chapt. 402, Springfield (4) 
Ruth E. Stewart 
Central Missouri State College Chapt. 169, Warrensburg (14) 
alph E. Hart 


Culver-Stockton College Chapt. 98, Canton (17) 
leanor Daniells 
Drury College Chapt. 400, Springfield (48) 
Stanley Skinner 
Kansas City Conservatory of Music Chapt. 300, Kansas City (7) 
erbert C. Mueller 
Lincoln University Chapt. 336, Jefferson City (31) 
Nicholas L. Gerren 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College Chapt. 161, Kirksville (2) 
R. E. Valentine 
Northwest Missouri State College Chapt. 198, Maryville (7) 
Ruth M. Miller 
Southwest Missouri State College Chapt. 401, Springfield (27) 
H. M. Farrar 
University of Missouri, Chapt. 185, Columbia (15) 
Paul W. Mathews 


MONTANA 
Rosters Montana College of Education Chapt. 394, Billings (6) 
Lloyd J. Schmidt 
Montana State College Chapt. 202, Bozeman (6) 
Edmund P. Sedivy 


Montana "Sete University Chapt. 49, Missoula (54) 
Stanley M. Teel 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska State Teachers College Chapt. 200, Chadron (6) 
George W. Anderson 
ene > State Teachers College Chapt. 76, Kearney (23) 


Roy O. Bauer 
Nebraska Welevas University Chapt. 205, Lincoln (9) 
Leonard E. Paulson 
Peru ey 2 Lt College Chapt. 208, Peru (14) 
V. H. Jindra 


University of Nebraska Chapt. 89, Lincoln (20) 
John C. Whaley 


Wayne ge spaces College Chapt. 181, Wayne (16) 
¢o 
York College Ct = dl 366, York (7) 
James 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


a of New Hampshire Chapt. 329, Durham (9) 
Joseph L. Davis 


NEW JERSEY 
New pemey College for Women Chapt. 197, New Brunswick (17) 
Phyllis W. Glass 
New Poi 7 we Teachers College Chapt 196, Trenton (33) 
elbig 


NEW MEXICO 
New Mexico College of A & M Arts Chapt. 331, State College (10) 
enneth Bender 
New Mexico Higttents 1 seamed Chapt. 15, Las Vegas (16) 
Mrs. Roberta H. 


NEW YORE 
College of Sola Bowe Chapt. 297, Albany (19) 
ster ta Agnes 
Eastman Ardy of Bass Chapt. 50, Rochester (65) 
William S. 
Hartwick Cage Ch Chant. 261, Oneonta (35) 
Frederic 
Hofstra College Ann 00, Hempstead (23) 
Donald MR Rowe : 
Houghton College Chapt. 150, Houghton (8 
- Mary E. Budensiek a 
Ithaca Col Chapt. 219, Ithaca (18) 
Helene Wickstrom 
Nazareth Colle pee: C Chapt. 328, Rochester (6) 
Sister K 
New Dy University Chapt. 22, New York (32) 
Mary H. Muldowney 
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NEW YORK (continued) 


State University Ronshers College Chapt. i151, Fredonia (176) 
William E. Mudd, Jr. 

State Universit Teachers College Chapt. 3, Potsdam (265) 
Mary E. English 

Syracuse University Chapt. 215, Syracuse (49) 
Irving Cheyette 

Teachers College, Columbia University Chapt. 111, New York (37) 
Lilla Belle Pitts 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Agricultural & Technical College of N. C. Chapt. 405, Greensboro (16) 
illiam J. Penn : 
Appalachian State Teachers College Chapt. 110, Boone (25) 
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Arranging for School Orchestra 


Wuysrew, Wiitram E. A Basic Course in Arranging for the 
School Orchestia. Ph. D., The Eastman School of Music of the 
University of Rochester, 1953. 

It was the purpose of this work to fill the need for a textbook 
suitable for a practical course in orchestral arranging for pro- 
spective public school music teachers. The practical needs in 
orchestration of the teacher, in the author’s opinion, are (1) the 
ability to arrange school songs and other material of a similar 
type for his group; (2) the ability to transcribe for orchestra 
from the piano score music which is idiomatically pianistic ; 
(3) the ability to rescore particular works to fit his organization 
through the substitution of available instruments for those called 
for in the score but lacking in the group; and (4) the ability to 
simplify parts in order to make playable by the group certain 
valuable works which might otherwise be impossible of perform- 
ance by that group. 

The arrangement of a school song or of some other particular 
piece of music for performance by the school orchestra at assembly 
or commencement activities or at some other function is a task 
frequently faced by teachers of music in the public schools. In 
such a case the teacher needs sufficient knowledge of the art of 
orchestration to enable him to make a presentable arrangement 
in a minimum amount of time. Since most school songs are of 
either the hymn type or the march type, it would seem logical 
that a course in orchestration for school music teachers should 
give special attention to these general types. 

The ability to score accompani iments for simple solos for his 
orchestra is one which may well prove a valuable asset to the 
school orchestra director. Much can be done to further the develop- 
ment of the student and to stimulate and maintain interest by the 
encouragement of solo performances: Since suitable arrangements 
are not available in quantity for solos, especially for those in the 
easier grades, the teacher may frequently find it necessary or 
desirable to make his own. Although this is not the only application 
which may be made of the technique of transcription, it is one 
of the most practical in public school work. 

Due to the many irregularities and inconsistencies in instrumen- 
tation found in school orchestras, it is imperative that the school 
orchestra director be aware of the possibilities of substitution of 
instruments. It is frequently necessary to rescore an important 
passage originally written for an instrument which the particular 
group does not include in order to make that work playable by 
the group. Furthermore, this practice may at times make it 
possible to offer to all students all musical opportunities consistent 


with their individual abilities, regardless of what instrument 
each plays. ; 
The school orchestra director who finds himself with an 


orchestra including violinists ranging in playing experience from 
one to five or six years knows well the need for parts of varying 
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degrees of complexity. When desirable music is not so arranged 
as to provide parts challenging enough tor the more advanced 
players while yet providing others less taxing for those of more 
modest ability, adaptations must be made vy simplifying some 
parts. At times, too, works which are generally playable by the 
group but which contain relatively short passages ot excessive 
complexity may be made available to the orchestra by the simpli- 
fication of the obstructing sections. Discretion and good taste 
must, of course, be exercised in all such cases. 

[he standard texts on orchestration, most of which are directed 
at the embryonic composer or at least at the professional arranger, 
either ignore or at most touch too briefly on most or all of these 
aspects of the public school musician’s needs in arranging. Few of 
them, moreover, consider the limited abilities of school performers. 
Consequently, they are not suitable for a course which is 
specifically concerned with the school orchestra. 

in the treatise under discussion each of these aspects of scoring 
is treated in a separate chapter. These chapters, in which the full 
orchestra is discussed, are preceded by brief discussions of the 
individual instruments and of the various choirs. All of those 
instruments which are likely to be found in school orchestras are 
included. Thus, most of the instruments of the band are mentioned 
in addition to the strings. Short examples of various phases of 
scoring are included in the text. The appendix includes full length 
arrangements of a chorale for two different groups of instruments 
and full length arrangements of a march for the same combinations. 
A chart of the ranges of the instruments discussed and another 
showing the transposition of each instrument are also to be found 
in the appendix. 

This treatise is largely the result of the author’s experience 
in teaching classes in arranging for future public school music 
teachers. Throughout the text the reader’s attention is drawn to 
the types of errors found by the author to be common among 
students in a course of this nature. 


Withdrawal Rates Among Music Students 


Foster, RANDOLPH N., Jr. A Study of Withdrawal Rates among 
Music Students in the Secondary Schools of Texas. M.M., 
University of Texas, 1947. 


Ir was the purpose of this study to (1) determine the number 
of withdrawals of music students in the public schools of Texas 
and to compare them with withdrawals of students in other fields 
and, (2) to determine the reasons for such withdrawals. 

Public school teachers and administrators realize the loss of 
potentially educable boys and girls each year through their leaving 
school. In many sections of the country, particularly those where 
there are large numbers of migratory and industrial workers, 
withdrawal is taken as a matter of course rather than as a cause 
for alarm. More realistic educators, however, view withdrawal as 
a serious problem and are greatly concerned for the future of 
democracy if current trends continue. They feel that if steps are 
not taken to curb this loss, forthcoming generations of citizens 
will not be sufficiently equipped to live peaceably in a world 
demanding greater specialization and creative expression. 

Serious as the problem is throughout the school system as a 
whole, it is even more pronounced in such fields as the fine arts, 
particularly music. It is imperative, therefore, that teachers of 
music endeavor to discover and counteract factors tending to 
produce withdrawals from secondary schools. 

Since there were no accurate estimates of music withdrawal 
rates from which to initiate the investigation, it became necessary 
to draw information from a representative sampling of schools. 
Three hundred eighty-five questionnaires were sent to public 
secondary school administrators throughout the state. 

In determining the reasons for student withdrawal, no effort 
was made to weigh those factors which were considered private 
er economic. Only those factors having a direct bearing on music 
education were evaluated. 

Summary and Recommendations of Study 

(1) The average percentage rate for music withdrawals was 
greater than that for general school enrollment withdrawals, 
particularly in the early years of junior high school. The trend, 
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however, tended to reverse itself in the last two years of senior 
high school, in that the total enrollment withdrawal rates exceed 
those of music withdrawals. 

(2) According to a population grouping, schools located in the 
cities with the greatest population tended to have the highest 
withdrawal rates. Conversely, schools in small communities tended 
to have lower withdrawal rates, especially in music courses. The 
rates of music withdrawals declined sharply in the upper levels 
of the secondary schools in all towns and cities, regardless of size. 
This trend was much more apparent in music withdrawal rates 
than in withdrawal rates of total school enrollment. The trend 
of music student withdrawal rates tended to vary directly in 
proportion to the size of the cities in which the schools were 
located, the only exception being the 5,000 to 10,000 population 
group which had rates in music withdrawals that exceeded 
slightly the rate for music withdrawals found in the next 
largest group, that of 10,000 to 25,000 population. 

(3) The highest rate for total enrollment withdrawals occurred 
in the ninth grade, while that of music withdrawals occurred in 
the eighth grade. The lowest rate, both for total school enrollment 
withdrawals and music withdrawals, was found in the twelfth 
grade in senior high school. Since withdrawal rates were lower 
in senior high school, more emphasis should be placed on the 
junior high school music program. 

(4) Since various geographical areas have different problems 
as well as different withdrawal rates, areas having most with- 
drawals should give more time and effort toward the development 
of adequate secondary school music education programs. There 
might also be some changes made in the music departments of 
the large city schools to help maintain more consistent participation 
in music in the eighth grade. 

(5) According to school administrators, improvement in school 
attendance must come from at least two directions: (1) Not only 
should the music program be improved through enlargement and 
organization, but also through better administration. (2) There 
should be ever-constant improvement in the training of teachers, 
for only through increasing knowledge can increased knowledge 
be disseminated, and the teacher who does not seek improvement 
cannot create or maintain student interest, much less guide the 
students in their quest for education. 
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Practices in Teaching Stringed Instrument Classes 


Mutter, Lewis Ar1nsiie. A Study of the Practices Used in the 
Teaching of Stringed Instrument Classes. M.S. Ed., The Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1951. 

SomE oF the problems confronting the string class teacher are: 

1. Greater natural appeal of the band over the orchestra. 

2. The slower development of the strings and orchestra in com- 
parison with the winds and band. 

3. The problem of teaching the strings. 

4. Technical difficulties of advanced performance. 

5. The lack of qualified teachers. 

6. Inadequate string preparation given in teacher-training insti- 
tutions. The latter two problems present difficulties which will 
not be easy to solve. 

This thesis has attempted to gather into one source the. widely 
scattered information which a qualified string teacher must know. 
This may help teachers who are not experts on stringed instru- 
ments to do a more effective teaching job. 

The research method was that advocated by C. C. Crawford 
of the University of Southern California. 

In the study of this topic, the following were considered to be 
the chief findings or recommendations : 

1. Additional string training should be included in music edu- 
cation curricula. 

2. Teachers should learn to recognize good and bad qualities of 
instruments. 

3. Teachers should insist on careful handling of string instru- 
ments. 

4. Teachers should gain a basic knowledge of the theory of 
making, repairing, and adjusting the parts of the instruments. 

5. Teachers and students should learn to appreciate and under- 
stand the qualities of good bows. 

6. Teachers and students should understand the best practices 
of handling bows and how to have repairs and adjustments made. 

7. The prospective string student should have a good sense of 
pitch and rhythm. 

8. String instruction should be started early, preferably in the 
third and fourth grade. 

9. Small classes of from six to twenty are preferable to large 
classes. 

10. Classes should meet three times per week at 45-minute 
sessions. 

11. The half circle is an excellent seating and/or standing 
arrangement for the basic string class. 

12. A great deal of rote learning should be planned in the 
beginning string class. 

13. There should be a balance between unison and ensemble 
materials. 

14. There should be opportunities for frequent individual playing. 

15. Singing will help intonation. 

16. Audio-visual materials should be used frequently. 

= Teacher-performance and demonstration is extremely val- 
uable. 


Marching Band in Secondary Schools 


Jounson, ArtHuR Wiiuiam. A Critical Analysis of the March- 
ing Band in Secondary School Music Education. M.M., 
University of Southern California, 1951. 

IT WAS THE PURPOSE of this study to make an analysis of the 
marching band program in secondary education. The marching 
band was recognized as an organization whose principal func- 
tion is one of providing entertainment for the school and the 
community, and this acknowledged function was subjected to the 
following questions: 

1. Should the marching band give its audiences what they 
seem to want in the way of entertainment, or should it strive 
to present something musically better? 

2. What are the effects on the music education program of 
out-of-school forces that are stroing enough to determine the 
nature of the field show? 

3. Should the marching band be held to the same philosophy 
and objectives in music education that apply to other performing 
organizations ? 

Before attempting to formulate conclusions to these questions, 
the study built a background by making an historical summary 
of the growth and development of the military band in Europe 
and in the United States. It also devoted a chapter to the rise of 
the band movement in the public schools. 

In regard to present-day conditions, a critical analysis of cur- 
rent performance practices was made ‘wherein note was taken of 
the non-military character of the band and its shows. The tre- 
mendous emphasis given to non-musical portions of the field 
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show was also studied. These practices were compared with 
stated ideals of ten years ago, and where current activities were 
at odds with these ideals they were classified as having ques- 
tionable validity. Some of the more common non-musical ele- 
ments in the marching band program, such as majorettes, flag 
twirlers, and dance routines were discussed. 

The instrumentation of the marching band was noted as being, 
in most instances, a heterogeneous grouping of wind instruments 
and percussion, and in order to make possible a better musical 
performance on the field and on the march, it was recommended 
that an instrumentation specifically geared for outside perform- 
ance be employed. In this connection, the all-brass band and the 
semi-symphonic band, i.e., concert instrumentation minus double 
reeds, were suggested as desirable alternatives to the potpourri 
aggregation found in the usual marching band. 

The conclusions to this study were: 

1. The band director should endeavor to place the emphasis of 
the field show on the music without dispensing entirely with 
pageantry. 

2. Out-of-school demands for elaborate and theatrical field 
shows are detrimental to the music program because of the ex- 
tensive largely non-musical preparation required. 

3. The marching band is answerable to the same philosophy and 
objectives as are other performance groups insofar as musical 
performance is concerned. 


Brasswind Test 
Cuase, DeForest R. A Test on the Fundamentals of Brasswind 

Instrument Teaching for Instrumental Music Education 

Students. M.Ed. Ohio State University, 1949. 

THE sTupy is concerned with the construction of an objective 
achievement test on brasswind instruments for music education 
students. The purposes of the test are to discover the problems of 
brasswind instrument instruction, aid in the solutions of these 
problems, assist in determining individual weaknesses, serve as a 
guide to brasswind instrumental class instruction and furnish the 
brasswind music instructor with a comprehensive final examina- 
tion on course work. 

Many problems of brasswind instrument teaching were dis- 
covered by examining instructional material and observing 
instrumental teaching and performance. The construction of the 
test was possible after the author had consulted authoritative 
texts, examined numerous musfc achievement tests, organized 
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The second issue (Fall 1953) of the Journal | 
of Research in Music Education is now in | 
production. Titles of some of the contribu- | 
tions which will appear in this and subsequent | 
32. Price for the two 1953 issues (Spring 
and Fall) is $3.75. If you have already pur- 
chased the Spring issue of JRME, you may 
remit $1.75 for the Fall issue, which will be | 


ready to mail in November. 


. . . | 
issues are given in the announcement on page | 








the instructional problems and formulated specific, concise ques- 
tions pertinent to the problems. Validity was established by an 
evaluation of the test by thirty-six (36) authorities in music 
education. The test was then administered to one hundred and 
thirty-four (134) music education students. Raw test scores were 
obtained, and a reliability coefficient of .98 was calculated by means 
of the split-half method of correlation. Norms for the test were 
constructed by determining the percentile value of the top of 
each class interval. 

Several conclusions were formulated upon completion of the 
study : 

1. It is possible to construct a valid, reliable achievement test 
on the fundamental problems of instrumental instruction. 

2. Music education students are not familiar with many of the 
instructional problems and are not capable of solving all known 
problems. 

3. Instrumental class teachers need a comprehensive outline of 
brasswind instructional problems in order to plan a well-balanced 
course of study. 

4. A fundamental knowledge of the instructional problems of 
brasswind instruments is lacking in the teacher training program. 











Executive Committee of the Music Educators National Conference 


Around the table, left to right: William R. Sur, chairman of music education, Music Department, Michigan State College, East 

Lansing; Leslie H. Armstrong, supervisor of music, Public Schools, Olympia, Wash.; Gerald Whitney, supervisor of music 

education, Tulsa, Okla., Public Schools; Marguerite V. Hood (first vice-president), associate professor of music education, 

University of Michigan School of Music, Ann Arbor, and supervisor of music, Ann Arbor Public Schools; Ralph E. Rush (presi- 

dent), associate professor of music and education, University of Southern California, Los Angeles; William _B. McBride, associate 

professor of music education, Ohio State University, Columbus; Edward H. Hamilton, head vocal teacher, Knoxville, Tenn., City 
Schools; Gladys Tipton, associate professor of music, University of California at Los Angeles. 
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MILLS MUSIC 


NEWEST IN BAND & ORCHESTRA 
RELEASES! 


The sparkling compositions of 
Leroy renderson 
For ORCHESTRA 


\ CHINA DOLL 


A delicate melodic line. 


Two Beloved American Favorites 
in Bright New Concert Dress! 


Transcribed by CLIVE RICHARDSON 
POLLY-WOLLY-DOODLE 


Set A $2.50 Set B $4.00 Set C $5.50 
OH WHERE, O WHERE HAS 
MY LITTLE DOG GONE 


Set A $4.00 Set B $5.50 Set C $7.00 
\ HORSE and BUGGY 


A nostalgic action portrait. 
Set A $3.50 Set B $5.00 Set C $6.50 


Jj THE PENNY-WHISTLE SONG 


A delightfully youthful melody. 
Set A $3.00 Set B $4.50 Set C $6.00 


1” SONG OF JUPITER 
Transcription of a composition 
by GEORGE F. HANDEL 
Set A $4.00 Set B $6.00 Set C $8.00 


Set A $2.50 Set B $4.00 Set C $5.50 





Other Important Releases! 


[~ CIELITO LINDO 


Arr. by Philip J. Lang 
Set B $4.50 Set C $6.00 


+. 


Set A $3.00 


DARK EYES Trans. by Philip J. Lang 
Set A $3.00 Set B $4.50 Set C $6.00 


FUNICULI FUNICULA 


Arr. by Philip J. Lang 
Set B $5.00 Set C $6.50 


wan 
4 


Set A $3.50 


indicates availability for BAND 





Wills Vludsde PROUDLY PRESENTS A NEW IMPORTANT RELEASE! 


by Percy Aldrige Grainger 
THE POWER OF ROME AND THE CHRISTIAN HEART 
For BAND and Pipe or Electric Organ with Piano substitute & optional String Orchestra 
The greatest piece of direct BAND LITERATURE to be made available in our generation! 


Full Band (Including Full Score) 
Sym. Band (Including Full Score) 3 
y.- * 


7 String Orchestra (Sold Separately) 
$3. 


Full Score Extra Parts 








A Truly Majestic Composition 
For BAND and CHORUS! 


AMERICA 
A stirring and original musical setting 
by DONALD I. MOORE 
on the poem by SAMUEL FRANCIS SMITH 
For Mixed Voices $.A.T.B.* and BAND 
* Choral Parts Published Separately 
#232 S.A.T.B. . . Price 30c each Chorus is optional 
Full Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $7.00 


A 
* 





Leroy Anderson’s exhuberant waltz! 


’ BELLE OF THE BALL 
Full Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $7.50 


Write for FREE Anderson Catalog! 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 


September-October, Nineteen Fifty-three 





N 
D 


Transcriptions of 2 Great 
Traditional Favorites! 


Transcribed by CLIVE RICHARDSON 


CAMPTOWN RACES 
Arr. by W. J. DAWSON 


Full Band $4.00 Symphonic Band $6.00 


LOCH LOMOND 


Full Band $4.00 


Arr. by W. J. DAWSON 
Symphonic Band $6.00 





Another Stirring Selection! 
PACIFIC WAVES 





by J. OLIVADOTI 


Full Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $7.50 


1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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STATE MUSIC EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 


- DATE 


1953-54 CALENDAR 


Compiled from information supplied by officers of the State Music Educators Associations and 
cooperating organizations and institutions. Asterisk (*) indicates date (or place) has not been 


announced at the time of going to press. 








- EVENT (Name of officer or chairman in charge) 














~~ STATE PLACE 
ALABAMA Sept. 12-13 Livingston Alabama Music Educators Association Board Meeting. John G. Hoover, Pres., State 
Teachers College, Livingston. 
District Choral Division Clinics: 
Sept. 19 Livingston o. III. (State Teachers College) John G. Hoover. 
Sept. 19 Jacksonville No. IV. (State Teachers College) Walter Mason. 
District Elementary Division Worksh —_ 
Sept. 19 Birmingham No. I. Vernon Skoog, Vice-Pres., Court House, Birmingham and Reuben Martin- 
son, 2017 7th Ave., North, Birmingham. 
Sept. 19 Mobile No. II. Lewis L. Stookey, Barton Academy, Mobile. 
Sept. 26 Livingston No. III. (State Teachers College) John G. Hoover. 
Sept. 26 Jacksonville No. IV. (State Teachers College) Walter Mason. 
Oct. 3 Florence No. V. (State Teachers College) yw Christeson. 
Oct. 3 Troy No. VI. (State Teachers College) G. A. Stephenson. 
District Piano Division Clinics: 
Sept. 26 Florence No. V. (State Teachers College) Wayne Christeson. 
Sept. 26 Troy No. VI. (State Teachers College) G. A. Stephenson. 
Oct. 3 Birmingham No. I. Vernon Skoog and Reuben Martinson. 
Oct. 3 Mobile No. II. Lewis L. Stookey. 
Oct. 24 Montevallo String Division Meeting. Miss Claire Ordway, Alabama College for Women, Montevallo. 
Dec. 11-12 Birmingham State Band Reading C iniec (University of Alabama). Lamar Triplett, Bessemer High 
School, Birmingham 
Feb. 13 Birmingham AMEA Board Meeting (University of Alabama). John G. Hoov 
Mar. 20-22 Birmingham All- ge ~~ a (University of Alabama). Amos Hudson, Phillips High School, Bir- 
mingham 
Mar. 20-22 Birmingham al State Orchestra (University of pisbema). Miss Claire Ordway. 
Mar. 20-24 Birmingham State Convention. John G. Hoov 
Mar. 22-24 Birmingham Ail. State Bands (University of Alabama). * Lamar Triplett. 
Mar. 22 Birmingham United States Air Force Band, Orchestra, and Chorus (University of Alabama). Col. 
George S. Howard, conductor. 
Mar. 25 Birmingham All-State Band. Lamar Triplett. 
April 14-16 Birmingham Band, Choral, and Piano Contest. Amos Hudson. 
ARIZONA Sept. 12 Phoenix Arizona Music Educators Association Board Meeting. Mrs. Ardith Shelley, Pres., 330 
W. Verde, Phoenix. 
Nov. 7-8 Tucson sae Soe State Meeting. Mrs. Ardith Shelley and Hartley Snyder, University of 
rizona, Tucson. 
Jan. 17 Phoenix AMEA Board Meeting. Elizabeth Jerles, Sec.-Treas., Box 13, Wickenbur ', 
Feb. 13-14 Phoenix eee ete for the Elementary Classroom Teacher. Ralph Hess, 125 E. Lincoln, 
oenix. 
April 11 Flagstaff All-State Chorus, Orchestra, and Band Festival. Paul Grimes, Tucson High School; 
Charles Coulter, Camelback High School, Phoenix; Ben Denton, Nort Phoenix 
High School, Phoenix. 
CALIFORNIA 
Central Sept. 15 Fresno Central Section Executive Board Meeting. Ione Hooker, Pres., Box 92, Hanford. 
Section Oct. 24 Visalia Clinic and Biennial Election. Co-Chairmen: Rudy Weyland, Tulare Co. Schools, Visalia, 
and Betty Swanson, Visalia City Schools. 
° Taft (tent.) Clinic 
Apr. 2-38 ° Music Festival. 
Central Sept. 22 Gonzales Central Coast Section Board Meeting. Thomas Starks, Pres., 114 Monte Vista Ave., 
Coast Watsonville, and Les Weigel, Gonzales High Schooi. 
Section Oct. 20 Watsonville General Meeting. Thomas Starks 
Oct. 24 ° Honor Orchestra All-String Rehearsal. Thomas Starks. 
Jan. 30 ° Full Honor Orchestra Rehearsal and Concert. Thomas Starks. 
March 6 bd Honor Band and Chorus Concert. Thomas Starks. 
March 20 ° Junior High School and Elementa Band, Orchestra, and Choral Clinic. Mel Buffo, 
Fremont Junior High School, Monterey. 
April 3 ° Elementary School Music Festival. Thomas Starks. 
April 24 bd Secondary School Music Festival. Thomas Starks. 
May 7-8 San Francisco Northern California School Music Festival. 
(tent.) (tent.) 
May 25 ° Business Meeting and Election of Officers. Thomas Starks. 
Northern ° ° Four Meetings. Frederick W. Westphal, Sacramento State College, Sacramento. 
ection 
Southern every 7 Sat. ° Southern Section Board Meetings. Wilbur H. Schowalter, Pres., Box 279, Redla 
Section Sept. Los Angeles Board Meeting. Wilbur H. Schowalter. eee 
Jan. ie Los Angeles Southern Section Winter Meeting (University of Southern California). William M. 
Hampton, 2nd Vice-Pres., 3902 Sutro St., Los Angeles 8. 
Early spring ad Four division conferences. 
COLORADO Sept. Denver Cutegaée High School Activities Association. Glenn Wilson, Ex. Sec., 1605 Penna., 
enver. 
Sept. Denver Instrumental Directors Association Board Meeting. Charles Nicholls, Englewood. 
Sept. Denver Vocal Directors Association Board ppeeting. Ruth Graves, 1001 Pearl, Denver. 
Sept. 26 Boulder University of Colorado Bend Day. E. MeMillen, University of Colorado. 
Oct. 22-23 Degver Music Section Meetings, Colorado Education Association. 
ueblo, 
Grand Jct., 
Durango 
Oct. Gunnison weeleee SS seate Band Day. Robert Hawkins, Western State College of Education, 
nis 
Dec Denver Colorado Music Educators Association Board Meeting. Paul Zahradka, Pres., Western 
State College, Gunnison. 
Dec. Denver Colorado Music Activities Commission. Paul Zahradka. 
pee. maate County oe Ly 4 }. ® a= Albert, Redcliff. 
an. oulder niversity of Colorado Eleventh Annual _/* Materials Clini 
= qeceing Eastern Colorado Clinic. Lloyd eeeeen, Sterlin a School. SS ee 
° Sargent San Luis Valley Clinic. B n Syring, Monte Vista. 
° Ark. Valley Arkansas Valiey Clinic. Tea ed Geringer, Lamar. 
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Only a Selmer... C-T Clarinet 


will do so muc 





September-October, Nineteen Fifty-three 


h for your playing! 


In the renowned Guard Republican Band of Paris, more 
clarinetists play Selmers than all other makes combined. 
And the band’s Clarinet Sextet, one of the most cele- 
brated instrumental groups of our time, is exclusively 
Selmer. These outstanding musicians from France, 
traditional home of the finest woodwinds, know that only 
a Selmer can contribute so much to your tone and tech- 
nique...your all-round artistry... your musical reputation. 

For a memorable musical experience and for proof 
positive that a Selmer should be your choice, as it is theirs, 
hear the Guard Republican Band, under the direction of 
Francois Julien Brun, on their US. tour, September 21 
through December 13. 


H.& A. Selmer inc. 






WRITE TODAY for Free Brochure describing in 
detail the features of the Selmer (Paris) C-T 
Clarinet which will help you get better results from 
your playing. 

H.& A. SELMER INC. Dept. J-91, Elkhart, indiana 
Please send FREE Selmer (Paris) C-T Clarinet Brochure. 


Name. 





Address 





City Zone. State. 





bresaencemernmwmeememaneanamne 
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DATE 
Feb. 11-13 


March 
March 
March 
March (tent.) 
March 
March 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 19-24 
May 

May 

July 


STATE 


COLORADO 
(Cont.) 


CONNECTICUT Sept. 
Oct. 29 
Oct. 29 
Oct. 30 
March 
April 
May 
May 


DELAWARE Oct. 22-24 


Oct. 23 


March 4-5 
May 5 


June 


DISTRICT Oct. 15 


COLUMBIA Nov. 7 


May 9-15 

May 11 
FLORIDA Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
March 
March 


April 23-24 
May 6-8 


Oct. & Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. & Feb. 
March 


GEORGIA 


March 


Monthly— 
2nd Sat. 

May 13 

May 14-15 


HAWAII 


IDAHO 

Oct. 1 

Oct. 8-9 

Oct. 8-9 

Nov. 19-20 
. 


Dec. 4-5 
Feb. (tent.) 


April 
May 





ILLINOIS 


March 6 


April 10 
April 30 
May 1 
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PLACE 





Denver 


Greeley 
Craig (tent.) 
Steriing 
Montrose 
iiolly 

. 


Denver 
Boulder 
Greeley 
Greeley 
Durango 
Las Animas 
Ordway 
Haxton 

6 Districts 
Cortez 
Canon City 
Greeley 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Hartford 


**eee 


Wilmington 


Newark 


Seaford 
Dover 


Dover 


Roosevelt 
High School 

Bolling Field 

Bolling Field 


Tampa 


Tampa 
Tampa 
Tampa 


* 
. 


Tampa 
. 


10 locations 
Athens 


. 
Atlanta 


5 locations 





Rupert 
Coeur d'Alene 
Poise 
4 locations 
. 


Boise 


Boise 
6 sections 
7 


Urbana 
Urbana 
16 locations 
1& locations 


5 locations 
5 locations 








EVENT (Name of officer or chairman in charge) 





CMEA Convention (Albany Hotel). Paul Zahradka and Randall Spicer, Sec.-Treas,, 
1043 Grant Place, Boulder. ; e : : 

Honor Band (Colorado State College of Education). Wayman Walker, Greeley. 

Yampa Valley Festival. Robert Fianders, Steamboat Springs. 

miementary Music Festival. Lloyd Jensen. 

Western Colorado Clinic. Harold Hillyer, Montrose. 

astern Colorado Clinic. Tom Liesen, Kit Carson. 

Jetferson County Clinic. E. A. Kehn, Arvada. 7 

Colorado High School Activities Association. Glenn Wilson. 

All-State Orchestra (University of Colorado). Eugene Hilligos, Boulder. 

Kocky Mountain Inter-Collegiate Band (CSCE). Wayman Walker. 

Rocky Mountain Inter-Collegiate Choir (CSCE). E. E. Mohr, Greeley. 

Fine Arts Festival. Kenneth Phillippi, Durango High School. 

Elementary Music Festival. Robert Bouma, Las Animas High School. 

South Central Festival. 

Northeast Festival. William Funke, Haxton. ’ 

Colorado State Contest-Festivals. E. A. Kehn and Velva Whitney, Fort Lupton. 

Montelores Band Day. Buford Wayt, Cortez. i 

Canon City Blossom Festival. Junior Chamber of Commerce, Canon City. 

Fine Arts Festival, Colorado State College of Ed. 








Connecticut Music Educators Association Meeting. Luther F. Thompson, Pres., 16 
West Elm St., Darien. 

CMEA Business Meeting. Luther F. Thompson. 

All-State Festival. Elmer Hintz, 144 Newbury St., Hartford. 

Music Section Meeting, Connecticut Education Association. Luther F. Thompson. 

Chorus Audition Festivals. 

Band Audition Festivals. 

Orchestra Audition Festivals. 

CMEA Annual Business Meeting. Luther F. Thompson. 





Delaware Music Educators Association Meeting, in conjunction with Delaware State 
Education Association Convention. Beatrice H. Shiffert, Pres., Alexis I. duPont 
School, Kenneth Pike, Wilmington. 

DMEA Dinner Meeting (University of Delaware). Beatrice Shiffert and Elizabeth 
Crook, University of Delaware. 

All-State Chorus. Beatrice H. Shiffert; Richard Bolger, Laurel. 

All-State Band Festival. Beatrice H. Shiffert; Horace Haines, Host Chairman; E. 
Russell Williams, Band Chairman, Alexis I. duPont School, Wilmington. 

— ~~ Vocal Music Camp. Floyd T. Hart, State Department of Public Instruction, 

over. 





District of Columbia Music Educators Association Business Meeting. Paul D. Gable, 
Pres., 1908 Hanover St., Silver Spring, Maryland; John Paul, Catholic University. 

Clinic and Workshop for Instrumental Teachers. Joint Meeting of DCMEA and newly 
formed Instrumental Teachers and Directors Association of D. C. 

Clinic and Workshop for Choral Teachers (Army Air Force Band Headquarters). 

DCMEA Third Birthday Party (Dinner Meeting). 

Spring Meeting. 

Radio, TV, and Press Drive to Acquaint Washingtonians of the Music Situation in the 
D. C. Public Schools. Louis Brown, Chairman, 1448 Legate Road, N.W. 

All High School Choral and Instrumental’ Music Week Festival. Paul D. Gable. 





Florida Bandmasters Association Business Meeting, Clinic, and All-State Band. 
H. Carlton Mason, Pres., Quincy High School, and Robert O. Lampi, Sec.-Treas., 
Pahokee High School. 

Florida Music Educators Association State Clinic. 
Lauderdale High School. 

Florida Orchestra Association Business Meeting and All-State Orchestra. William J. 
Benton, Pres., Mainland High School, Daytona Beach. 

Florida Vocal Association Clinic. Dana F. Wells, Pres., Fort Lauderdale High School, 
and Roy V. Wood, Sec.-Treas., Winter Haven High School. 

Six District Vocal Contests. 

Six State District Band Contests. 

State Vocal Contest. Roy V. Wood. 

State Band Contest. H. Carlton Mason and Robert O. Lampi. 


Harry McComb, Pres., Fort 





Music Section Meetings, Georgia Education Association. 

Instrumental Reading Clinic (University of Georgia). Charles Morris, High School, 
Stone Mountain. 

District Clinics. Robert M. Barr, GMEA Pres., Jordan High School, Columbus. 

Georgia Music Educators Association State Convention in conjunction with GEA 
Meeting. Business Meeting and All-State Band, Chorus, and Orchestra. Robert 
M. Barr and Earl Beach, University of Georgia, Athens. 

Regional Festivals. Douglas Rumble, Jr.,. GMEA Vice-Pres., Grady High School, Atlanta. 





Hawaii Music Educators Association Business Meetings. Wallace Chang, Pres., 1930 
Kakela Drive, Honolulu. 
Intermediate Schools Festival. Floyd Uchima, 1st Vice-Pres., 1617 Kapua Lane, Hono- 


lulu. 
High Schools Festival. Floyd Uchima. 





Mus:c Section Meetings, Idaho Education Association Teacher Institutes: 
District 4. Kessl Severe, Rupert High School. 
District 1. Adair Hilligoss, Sandpoint. 
District 3. Warren Wilson, Public Schools, Boise. 

District Clinics. Kessl Severe. 

Section Clinics. 

Idaho Music Educators Association Board of Control Meeting. Elwyn Schwartz, Pres., 
University of Idaho, Moscow. 

IMEA State Conference. Elwyn Schwartz. 

District Festivals. 

ee tt eg Se oy 2S Grider. Fix. Sec.. Tda*o Interscholastic Activities 
Association, State St., oise, and Donald K. Aupperle, Vice- Ss. OF. 
392 W. 14th, Idaho Falls. . a ae 





Illinois Music Educators Association Meeting (University of Illino‘s). Thomas S. 
Richardson, Pres., University of Illinois. Urbana. . 

—_ ~~ Music Activity (University of Illinois). Paul Painter, 698 South Mathews, 

na. 

District Solo and Ensemble Contests. M. F. Svrunge sst. F Sec ino’ ig 
School Association. 11 South LaSalle St.., Chicago. a ee 

District Organization Contests. M. F. Sprunger. 

State Solo and Ensemble Contests. M. F. Sprunger. 

State Organization Contests. M. F. Sprunger. 
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You Pay for Quality 


When you buy a McClure Record Player you 
get an instrument that is expertly engineered and 
honestly made from new material of highest 
quality. 

Naturally it costs a little more than a flimsy 
machine made from cheap reject material. 

But it is worth more because it will give you 
better service and it will actually cost you less in 
the long run. 


But It Costs You Nothing! 


We have manufactured Record Players for 
fifteen years. 





The dealers listed below have these 
machines in stock and are qualified 
to give you a demonstration and to 
advise with you as to the most suit- 
able equipment for your needs. If no 
dealer near you write to us. 





The cheap machine will need constant costly 
repairs. The McClure machine will not. Guar- 
anteed for one year instead of the usual ninety 
days, it will stand up for years against the rough 


usage of schools, and render the highest standard 


of service. 


STATE 


Arkansas 
California 


Colorado 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 


Kansas 
Louisiana 


Maryland 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Montana 
Nebraska 
New York 


Ohio 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 


CITY 


Little Rock 
Laguna Beach 
Sacramento 
San Francisco 
Denver 
Tampa 
Atlanta 

Boise 
Chicago 


Salina 
Alexandria 
New Orleans 
Baltimore 
Minneapolis 
Jackson 
Chillicothe 
St. Louis 
Helena 
Lincoln 
Albany 
Hempstead 
New Berlin 
New York 
Akron 
Cleveland 
Portland 
Hawthorn 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Providence 
Richmond 
Spokane 
Charleston 
Huntington 


DEALER 


Grimm-Williams Co. 
Audio-Visual Supply Company 
Audio-Visual Supply Company 
Photo & Sound Co. 

Davis Audio-Visual Co. 
Southern Photo & News 
Stevens Pictures 

Audio-Visual Consultants 

Jay Harry Ort 

On the Spot Recording Co. 
Vydra Visual 

Leffingwell’s 

Stanley Projection Co. 

Jasper Ewing & Sons 

Collins Motion Picture Service 
Midwest Audio-Visual Co. 
Herschel Smith Co. 

B. R. Harris & Co. 

Erker Bros. Optical Co. 
Crescent Movie Supply Service 
Leffingwell’s 

Wilber Visual Service 

Ken Killian 

Wilber Visual Service 

Ken Killian 

Advision Associates 

Carpenter Visual Service 
Moore’s Motion Pic. Ser. 

B. E. George 

Lippincott Pictures 

Visual Art Films 

United Camera 

J. M. Stackhouse Co. 
Audio-Visual Consultants 
Haley Audio-Visual Service 
MusAideS Inc. 


0. J. McClure Talking Pictures 


1119 West Washington Boulevard 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


STREET 


115 W. 6th St. 
247 Broadway 

2505 Cambon Way 
116 Natoma St. 
723 E. 17th Ave. 
608 E. Lafayette St. 
101 Walton St. 

305 N. 9th St. 


4641 Woodlawn Avenue 


2545 N. Sawyer 

2956 W. Peterson Ave. 
232A S. Santa Fe Ave. 
211% Murray St. 

725 Poydras St. 

506 St. Paul St. 

10 W. 25th St. 

119 Roach St. 

722 Washington St. 
610 Olive St. 

1031 Logan St. 

1945 Park 

119 State St. 

Box 364 

28 Genesee St. 

254 W. 47th St. 

797 N. Main St. 
13902 Euclid Ave. 

33 N.W. 9th Ave. 


4729 Ludlow St. 
3524 Fifth Ave. 

607 Westminster 
5803 Patterson Ave. 
South 17 Washington 
Box 703 

Ist Natl. Bank Bldg. 


Ch. 9410 


7-1500 
9-2921 
Ju. 6-4370 
BI. 1906 
UL. 1-0121 
Br. 6497 
41-R-2 

Gr. 2-0150 
Ma. 1-1130 
Un. 1-2654 
5-2871 

Ri. 2494 
22927 
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STATE PLACE 
INDIANA Sept. 26 Bloomington Indiana School Music Association Annual Meeting (Indiana University). Don Marketto, 
Secy., Greencastle High School. s ; 
Oct. 10 ° Northern Indiana School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Association Marching and Twirl- 
ing Contest—All Classes. Al Stodden, Pres., Central High School, Ft. Wayne. 
Oct. 17 S Indiana School Music Association Marching Contest. Don Marketto. 
Oct. 17 . Marching Band Contest. Don Marketto. E 
Oct. 22-23 Indianapolis Music Section Meeting, Central Indiana State Teachers Association. Helen Howenstein, 
West Lafayette High School. p ' 
Oct. 22-23 Gary Music Section Meeting, Northwest Indiana State Teachers Association. Eddy Bielski 
(instrumental), Tolleston School, Gary; Charlotte Domresi (Vocal), Tolleston 
School, Gary. ' 
Oct. 22-23 South Bend Music Section Meeting, North Central Indiana State Teachers Association. Frances 
. Koch, Mishawaka High School. ’ 
Oct. 22-23 Ft. Wayne Music Section Meeting, Northeast Indiana State Teachers Association. Norris Huston 
(Gen. Chm.), Huntington Twp. High School; Clyde Copeland (Instrumental), North 
Side High School, Ft. Wayne; Gerald Miller (Vocal), North Manchester High School. 
Oct. 22-23 Evansville Music Section Meeting, South Indiana State Teachers Association. Kurt Schuster 
(Instrumental), Evansville Public Schools; Richard Hyatt (Vocal), Bosse High 
School, Evansville. 
Oct. 23 Indianapolis All-State Chorus (ISCFA). Margaret Canine, Pres., Crawfordsville High School. 
All-State Orchestra. Owen Beckley, Chmn., Broad Ripple High School, Indianapolis. 
Dec. 3-5 Indianapolis Indiana Music Educators Association Convention (Hotel Antlers). Maurice F. Shadley, 
Pres., Indiana University, Bloomington; Flo A. Caniff, Program Chairman, Prince- 
ton High School. Local Arrangements—Frank Grant, Indianapolis Public Schools. 
Exhibits Chairman—Gene Chenoweth, 1204 N. Delaware St., Indianapolis. 
Feb. 6 ° Solo and Ensemble Contests (NISBOVA). Al Stodden. 
Feb. Vagsous Solo and Ensemble Contests. (ISMA). Don Marketto. 
Centers 
Feb. 20 Indianapolis State Solo and Ensemble Auditions (IMEA) (Butler University). Dalton Wicker, 
chairman, Speedway High School; Charles Henzie, Administrator, Butler Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis. 
April 3 be ~ District Organizations Contests (NISBOVA). Al Stodden. 
enters 
April 10 ° State Organization Contest (NISBOVA). Al Stodden. 
April ° Organization Contest (ISMA). Don Marketto. 
IOWA Early Fall 4 locations Vocal Clinics. 
Oct. 17 ° Marching Band Contest. 
Oct. 24 ° Auditions for All-State Festival. 
Nov. 6-7 Des Moines Music Section Meeting, Iowa State Education Association. Frank Piersol, IMEA Pres., 
Iowa State College, Ames. 
Nov. 27-28 Des Moines Iowa Music Educators Association Convention. Frank Piersol, Pres. 
Nov. 27-28 Des Moines All-State Music Festival. Paul V. Nissen, Mason City High School. 
April 2-3 EasternlIowa Preliminary Music Contest for Solos and Ensembles. P. C. Lapham, Pres., Iowa High 
School Music Association, Charles City. 
April 9-10 Western Iowa Preliminary Music Contest for Solos and Ensembles. P. C. Lapham. 
A= > ° Final Music Contest for Solos and Ensembles. P. C. Lapham. 
ay 
May 8 ® Final Music Contest for Large Groups. P. C. Lapham. 
KANSAS Nov. 5-6 Wichita Kansas Music Educators Association State Convention. James Barrett, Pres., 104 E. 
16th St., Hutchinson. 
April 2-3 12 locations District Festivals. E. A. Thomas, Commissioner, Kansas State High School Activities 
Association, 306 New England Bldg., Topeka. 
April 24 2 locations State Festivals. E. A. Thomas. 
KENTUCKY Sept. 12 Somerset Kentucky Music Educators Association Board of Directors Meeting. Zaner Zerkle, 
Pres., Public Schools, Lexington. 
Oct. 11 locations KMEA District Meetings. : 
Dec. 3-5 Bowling Green All-State Band and Band Clinic. William Combs, Bowling Green High School. 
Dec. 5 owling Green KMEA Board of Directors Meeting. Zaner Zerkle. 
Jan. 21-23 souisville Choral Clinic. Helen McBride, Jefferson County Schools, Louisville, and Ernest Lyon, 
University of Louisville. 
Feb. 22-24 Lexington All-State Orchestra and String Clinic. Rubin Sher, duPont Manual High School. 
March-April 9 locations Regional Festivals. 
April 15 Louisville KMEA General Meeting. Zaner Zerkle. 
April 15 Louisville All-State Chorus. Helen McBride and Ernest Lyon. ; 
April 22-24 Bowling Green State Music Festival. Hugh Gunderson, Western State College, Bowling Green. — 
April 22-24 Lexington State Vocal Music Festival. Jean Marie McConnell, Extension Dept., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 
May 6-8 Lexington State Instrumental Music Festival. Jean Marie McConnell. 
LOUISIANA Sept. Alexandria Louisiana Music Educators Association Board Meeting. J. R. Sherman, Pres., Ist 
est St., Haynesville. 
Nov. 21-24 Lafayette All-State Band and Chorus. Richard McCluggage, Band Chm., Vivian High School; 
Kenneth Bowen, Vocal Chm., Lafayette High School. 
Nov. 23-24 Lafayette ——— me in conjunction with Louisiana Education Association Convention. 
. an erman. 
Jan. Alexandria LMEA Board Meeting. J. R. Sherman. 
Music Festivals: 
March 10-12 Hammond Ralph Pottle, Southeastern State College. 
March 12-13 Baton Rouge Ilda Schreifer, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 
March 17-19 Lake Charles Francis Bulber, McNeese State College. 
March 23-26 New Orleans Ralph Lacassagne, S. J. Peters High School. 
March 25-27 Lafayette Willis Ducrest, Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 
March 26-27 Natchitoches Sherrod Towns, Northwestern State College. 
March 26-27 Ruston L. V. E. Irvine, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. 
May Alexandria LMEA Board Meeting. J. R. Sherman. 
May Alexandria Festival Planning Meeting. J. R. Sherman. 
Aug. ® Annual Music Teachers Workshop. 
MAINE Oct. 29 Auburn * Maine Music Educators Association Annual Meeting. Ellen F. Blodgett, Pres., Gardiner. 
Kennebec Valley Concerts: 
Jan. 16 Madison Reginald Bonnin, Madison. 
Jan. 23 Augusta M. Elizabeth Canavan, 11 Flagg St., Augusta. 
Jan. 30 Waterville Anthony Tercyak, 6 Laurence St., Waterville. 
Feb. 6 Skowhegan Bernard Morel, R.F.D., Skowhegan. 
Feb. 13 ° MMEA Meeting. Ellen F. Blodgett. 
Between bd All-Sate Concert Festival. 
Mar. 15 and 
April 15 
° ° Penquist Band. Robert Diehl, Principal, Greenville High School. 
° ° Oxford County Band. Bryant Bean, Paris High School, South Paris. 
May Audition Festivals: 
° Eastern. M. Elizabeth Canavan. 
° Western. H. Frank Catir, 13 Howard, Portland. 
° Northern. Angelo Tsika. 73 Water St., Millinocket. 
June 5 ° MMEA Meeting. Ellen F. Blodgett. 
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Northwestern University School of Music 


Founded 1895 - ‘ 





CHAMBER MUSIC PROJECT 


Northwestern offers exceptional op- 
portunities for students in the field of 
chamber music. The Fine Arts Quartet 
of the American Broadcasting Company, 
now in its second year as Quartet-in- 
Residence, will again present the course 
in Chamber Music Ensemble which in- 
cludes a weekly lecture-demonstration 
plus individual coaching by members of 
the Quartet and the regular faculty. 
This course will be open to all students 
regularly enrolled in the University. 

In addition, the Fine Arts Quartet 
and the Northwestern University Cham- 
ber Music Society each will present a 
subscription series of six concerts during 


° ° George Howerton, Dean 
Work leading to the degrees of B.Mus., B.Mus.Ed., M.Mus., Ed.D., 
and Ph.D. 


MAJOR FIELDS OF CONCENTRATION 


Theory and Composition, Music History and Literature, 
Music Education, Church Music, and Applied Music. 


NEW FACULTY APPOINTMENTS 


Northwestern announces the appointment of the following distinguished 
musicians as new members of its faculty: Dorothy Lane, Teaching 
Associate in Harpsichord . . . Wanda Paul, Assistant Professor of Piano 
. . » Elizabeth Wysor, Assistant Professor of Voice . . . Philip Farkas, 
Hazel Nohavec Morgan, 
André Marchal, Visiting 


Teaching Associate in French Horn... 
Visiting Lecturer in Music Education ... 
Lecturer in Church Music. 


OPERA WORKSHOP PERFORMANCES—November 13 & 
February 26 


MIDWINTER CONFERENCE ON CHURCH MUSIC— 


the year. 








February 15-16 





Fall quarter registration begins September 24. Application blanks and descriptive 
bulletins available from the Registrar, School of Music, Northwestern University. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY *¢ Evanston, Illinois 











EMPY AITOCH SES Music Advisor to Millions 


Announces the Publication of a New Band Folio 


GONGERT FOLIO ron YOUNGER BANDS 


Arranged by WILLIAM C. SCHOENFELD 


to and including Class C & D problems. 

This collection provides concert mate- 
rial in a thoroughly workable vehicle for 
the youngest bands. 


Twelve transcriptions of standard popular 
tunes arranged in progressive steps 
of difficulty from the very easiest set- 


tings in whole and half note patterns up : 
conceRt poe 


CE ek ak ee a ae a ee ee ee 


DON’T GIVE UP THE SHIP PUT ON YOUR OLD GREY BONNET 
MY HERO SOLDIERS OF GOD 
APRIL SHOWERS THE GOOD GREEN ACRES OF HOME 
PAINTING THE CLOUDS WHEN HEARTS ARE YOUNG 

WITH SUNSHINE THREE IRISH FAVORITES: 


CALIFORNIA HERE I COME MY WILD IRISH ROSE 
DON’T FENCE ME IN WHEN IRISH EYES ARE SMILING 
CAROLINA IN THE MORNING MOTHER MACHREE 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP 
REMICK MUSIC CORP. 
619 WEST 54TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 


OL NGER BANDS 





Condensed Score 


$1.25 
Parts, Each 40 ~ 


40 
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MASSACHU- 


MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA 


MISSISSIPPI 


MISSOURI 





MONTANA 


STATE DATE 








MARYLAND Oct. 14-16 Baltimore 
Oct. 15 Baltimore 
Oct. 16 Baltimore 
Oct. 16 Baltimore 
Oct. 17 Baltimore 
pr. 23 College Park 
(tent.) 
May 14 College Park 
( t.) 


3 Ocean City 




















EVENT (Name of officer or chairman in charge) 





All-State Band, Orchestra and Chorus Clinics. 


All-State Chorus Program for Maryland State Teachers Meeting. Mildred Trevvett, 


Thurmont. 


Maryland Music Ed. Assoc. Meeting. Mary F. de Vermond, Pres., Pub. Schools, Rockville 
All-State Band Concert. Robert C. Taylor, Catonsville High School. > aes 
All-State Orchestra Concert. Chester A. Petranek, 9821 Rosensteel Ave., Silver Spring 


All-Maryland Band Festival Day (Univ. of Maryland). 


All-Maryland Chorus Festival Day (University of Maryland). 


MMEA Spring Meeting. 


Massachusetts Music Educators Association Meeting—Board Meeting. Topic: “The 


Rhythm Band and the Marching Band in the Music Education Program.” William 


R. Fisher, Pres., State Teachers College, Lowell. 


MMEA Board Meeting and Christmas Program. William R. Fisher and Eleanor Ani- 


fantis, Winchester Public Schools. 
MMEA Annual Convention. Fred Felmet, 
All-State Concert (Band, Orchestra, and Chorus). 

Schools. 
Northeastern District Festival. 
Southeastern District Festival. 
Western District Festival. 
Central District Festival. 


MMEA Annual Business Meeting and Program. William R. Fisher. 





Michigan Music Educators Association Fall Workshop. Reginald H. Eldred, Pres., 
Bruce Feighner, 


8050 State Park, Center Line. Co-chairmen: 


Winchester Public Schools. 
James Remley, 


Newton Public 


Helen Ladd, 404 Andwan St., Fall River. 
Morton Wayne, Pittsfield High School. 





Royal Oak High 


School, and Hilda Humphrey, 245 Glendale, Highland Park 3. 
Michigan School Band and Orchestra Association Fall Business Meeting (Western 
Michigan College of Education). William Stewart, Pres., 1661 Randolph, Muskegon. 
Midwest Music Conference (University of Michigan). Orien Dalley, School of Music, 


University of Michigan. 


MMEA Breaktast, Elementary Teachers Clinic, Junior High School Workshop. Reginald 


H. Eldred. 
MSBOA Winter Business Meeting. William Stewart. 


State Band and Orchestra Festival (Class C and Junior Bands). 
State Band and Orchestra Festival (Class A-B-D Bands and all Orchestras). 


Stewart. 


MSBOA Spring Business Meeting (Michigan State College). 








William Stewart. 
William 


William Stewart. 





Minnesota Music Educators Association Board Meeting. Earl W. Bohm, Pres., 4072 


Vernon Ave., St. Louis Park. 

Minnesota Education Association Divisional Conventions: 
Adolph White, Technical High School, St. Cloud. 
Reynold Christiansen, Red Wing High School. 

Earl Kerns, 2406 Calihan, Bemidji. 

Lauren Buslee, 1009 11th, South, Moorhead. 
Raymond Saunders, 307 W. Sixth St., Mankato. 

Ellen Smith, 1509 East First, Duluth. 

Harold Miles, Central High 


School, Minneapolis, and Herbert Matthes, St. Paul. 


MMEA Annual Clinic (Radisson Hotel). Earl Bohm and Paul Ivory, Local Chairman, 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

District Contests. 

State Regional Contests. Paul M. Oberg, Ex. Sec., 
League, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


MPSML District Clinics. Paul Oberg. 


Minnesota Public School Music 





Mississippi Music Educators Association Board Meeting. Mrs. J. V. Ainsworth, Pres., 


301 Bellview, Moss Point. 
Band and Orchestra Division 
State Band Clinic. Ollie Williams, Philadelphia. 


Meeting (Rober# E. Lee Hotel). 


State Orchestra Clinic. William Hoppe, Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland. 


District Choral Festivals. 
District Instrumental Solo and Ensemble Contests. 


MMEA Annual Meeting in conjunction with Miss. Education Assoc. Conv. Mrs. J. V. 


Ainsworth. 


State Choral Festival. A. E. Tellinghensen, 1304 John St., Greenville. 


State Band Festival. Ollie Williams. 
District Piano Festivals. 


State Piano Festival. Mrs. Dorothy Arrington Smith, Collins. 





District Teachers Meetings, Elementary Music Clinic. 


State Teachers Meeting, Music Departmental. LeRoy Mason, 


All-State Band. LeRoy Mason. 


Reading and Choral Technique Clinic. Ernestine Ferrell, Carr Central H.S., Vicksburg. 





Pres., 111 S. Ohio, Jackson. 


Missouri Music Educators Association Annual Clinic. LeRoy Mason. 


District Competition-Festivals. 


Sept. 12 Worcester 
Dec. 5 Boston 
> > 
o. > 
May 1 e 
May 8 Fall River 
May 15 Pittsfield 
May 22 ° 
June 5 Newton 
Sept. St.Mary's Lake 
Sept. 20 Kalamazoo 
Jan. 8-9 Ann Arbor 
Jan. 9 Ann Arbor 
Jan. 9 Ann Arbor 
April 10 Ann Arbor 
April 24 East Lansing 
May 23 East Lansing 
Sept. 19 Minneapolis 
Oct. 15-16 St. Cloud 
Oct. 15-16 Rochester 
Oct. 15-16 Bemidji 
Oct. 15-16 Moorhead 
Oct. 19 Mankato 
Oct. 19-20 Hibbing 
Oct. 29-30 Minneapolis 
Feb. 19-20 Minneapolis 
April ° 
May 7-8 Minneapolis, 
St. Peter, 
Tracy, Thief 
River Falls, 
Worthington 
> . 
Sept. Jackson 
Sept. Jackson 
Dec. e 
Feb. ® 
March ° 
March * 
March Jackson 
Mar. 16-17 Jackson 
April Jackson 
April * 
April Jackson 
June Allison Wells 
Oct. Warrensburg 
Cape Girardeau 
Springfield 
Maryville 
Kirksville 
Rolla 
Nov. 6 St. Louis 
Nov. 6 St. Louis 
Jan. 7-8 Kirksville 
March Kirksville, 
Cape Girardeau, 
Maryville, 
Springfield, 
Warrensburg 
April 18 Jefferson City 


Columbia 


Apr. 29-May 1 


MMEA Executive Committee Meeting. LeRoy Mason. 


State Contests. Paul Mathews, University of Missouri, Columbia. 





Montana Music Educators Association State Convention. Duff Harstad, Pres., 807 S. 


Oct. 28-30 Great Falls 
Tracy Ave., Bozeman, and Thelma Heaton, 43 Stukey Apts., Great Falls. 
Oct. 29-30 Bozeman Music Section Meetings, Montana Education Association. 
Miles City 
Missoula 
Wolf Point 
Great Falls 
Nov. Helena Executive Committee Meeting, Montana Music Festival Association. O. M. Hartsell, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Helena. 
April 22-24 Missoula State Solo and Ensemble Festival. Stanley Teel, Montana State University. 
April 22-24 Missoula All-State Band, Orchestra, and Chorus. Luther Richman, Montana State University. 
April-May District Music Festivals, Montana Music Festival Association. O. M. Hartsell. 
Fort Benton Merne Parsons, Fort Benton High School. 
Bozeman Robert Fransham, Gallitan County High School. 
Butte Henry Schiesser, Butte High School. 
Billings Charles Cutts, Billings Senior High School. 
Hamilton Dean Vinal, Hamilton High School. 
Kalispell Edward Beckstrand, Flathead County High School. 
Glendive John H. Johnson, Dawson County High School. 
Scobey Arthur Brandvold, Scobey High School. 
June-Aug. s Annual Music Workshops. 
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Quality and durability pi 


THE TRUE MEASURE OF PIANO VALUE 





Music educators, like concert artists, are most exacting in their 
requirements of a piano. These requirements must be fully met if educators are 
Baldwin Standard of Piano Excellence | to fulfill their task of developing musical talent. That is why the Baldwin 
Grand, used by eminent concert artists, is selected by leading Schools, 
. Conservatories and Colleges. In the practice rooms and studios of 
ke ~ these same institutions where space is a factor, the Hamilton Vertical built 
ae Ed by Baldwin is the overwhelming choice. 


\ In appraising pianos, remember—The only true measure of value is quality, 
and durability. We would welcome an opportunity to send you more information 





\ on Baldwin and Baldwin-built pianos. Write us TODAY. 
THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY © cincinwars 
‘ Builders of : Baldwin Grand Pianos ®@ Acrosonic Spinet Pianos ® Hamilton Vertical 


and Grand Pianos @ Baldwin Electronic Organs. 


HAMILTON Anmerica’s Finest School Piano |_| 


an 














There Are No Problems With Your Half-Time Shows 


if you use the 


CHAPPELL GROUP BAND LIBRARY 


Quickstep Arrangements—Each with Band Show 


ee Se I CI ok idc ncigadoa sun beces eenwetseaeesuescckanseddvetseeneacaaudn Rodgers-Schoenfeld 
ee ee ee ls ee iii o's 00505 60h 0i8is 0440.05 Kbee ee babargeawedssaabaneas Adams-Yoder 
BUCKLE DOWN, WINSOCKI (Football and Goal Post Formation).................cccceccccccee Martin-Blane-Schoenfeld 
IT'S A LONG, LONG WAY TO TIPPERARY (Shamrock Formation)....................ccceeee Judge-Williams-Schoenfeld 
I'VE GOT SIXPENCE (Six Pence In A Purse Formation)... ......ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccece Box-Cox-Hall-Yoder 
JUNE IS BUSTIN’ OUT ALL OVER (Carousel Formation)... 0.0... ccc ccc ccc cc ccc ccc ccccccccccccccceee Rodgers-Yoder 
KEEP THE HOME FIRES BURNING (Fireplace Formation)..................ccccccccccccccceciecces Novello-Schoenteld 
SE ae ee Rodgers-Leidzen 
a i ca wad A ae Ae Ce Siok wa eiwN bes = aK ON eee oOo kRewes Wkaw en saneee Kern-Beeler 
PACK UP YOUR TROUBLES IN YOUR OLD KIT BAG (Kit Bag Formation) .............cccccccecccccccccece Powell-Yoder 
oe ee RE a ee er nT e ee Weill-Beeler 
ee Rich-Jones 
SOME ENCHANTED EVENING (Moon Over Island Formation) .............. cc cc ccccccccccccccceces Rodgers-Schoenteld 
ee ee re en ON os cia dnckceevivenséwaecdecesaesadeeseebeeewsnebecns Gray-Burgett 
mere Cemeermty Drees Gee Teer e DPD o.oo. 5 ic occ cinccccccnccdcccccocccccesscccceccccécececses Kern-Schoenfeld 
THE WORLD IS WAITING FOR THE SUNRISE (Sunburst Formation)... ..............ccccccccccccccceccece Seitz-Yoder 


Price 1.50 each 


THE CHAPPELL GROUP 


Buxton Hill Music Corp. Chappell & Co., Inc. DeSyiva, Brown & Henderson, Inc. 
T. B. Harms Company e e Williamson Music, Inc. 
RKO Building Rockefeller Center New York 20, N.Y. — 
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STATE 
NEBRASKA 








DATE 


Sept. 5 


Oct. 29-30 


PLACE 


Fremont. 


Lincoln, 
Omaha, 
Hastings, 
Norfolk, 
McCook, 
Scottsbluff 

Fremont 

9 locations 





EVENT (Name of officer or chairman in charge) 


Nebraska Music Educators Association Board Meeting. H. Arthur Schrepel, Pres., Bor 
, Pawnee City, and Walter Olsen, Local Chairman, Fremont. 
Music Section Meetings, Nebraska Education Association. 





NMEA Convention eng Clinic. H. Arthur Schrepel. 
District Contests. O. L. Webb, Sec., Nebraska School Activities Association, Box 102%, 


Lincoln. 





NEW JERSEY 


Elko 
Winnemucca 
Reno 

Las Vegas 
El 


uly 
Winnemucca 
El 


y 
Las Vegas 
Reno 
Reno 


Music Section Beotings, Nevada Education Association: 
Robert Zander, 

Lyman Bruce, Winnemucca High School. 
John V. Tellaisha, NMEA Pres., 840 Bates Ave., Reno. 
Madelaine E. Garrett, a sed Wyoming St., Boulder City. 
John Albea, Ely High § 

Music Festival. Lyman Bruc 

Music Festival. John Albea. 


Music Festival. 
Solo and Ensemble Festival. William B. Clark, “a School, Reno. 


Choral Festival and Band Festival. William B. Cla 





Manchester 


Laconia 
7 
. 

Conway 
> 


New Hampshire Music Educators Association State Convention. Louis Pichierri, Pres, 
1 Roosevelt Avenue, Concord. 

NHMEA Conference. Blanche Bailey, Chairman, Sunapee. 

NHMEA Business Meeting. Louis Pichierri. 

Solo and Ensemble Festival. 

Concert Festival. 

Audition Festival. 

NHMEA Annual ne 








Nov. 13 


Nov. 14 
Nov. 22 


Mar. 11-13 
Mar. 20 


Apr. 3 
Apr. 24 


Atlantic City 
Atlantic City 


Atlantic City 
Newark 


> 
Jersey City 
Montclair 


Trenton 


All-State Chorus and Orchestra. Martin Burne, O.S.B., Co-Ordinating Chairman, & 
Benedict's Academy, Newark; Edgar W allace, Chorus Manager, Collingswood Hig) 
School; Roy Lenox, Orchestra Manager, Leonia High School. 

Department of Music of the New Jersey Education Association Annual Business Meet. 
ing. Janet M. Grimler, Pres., Senior High School, Westfield; Violet Johnson, Battir 
High School, Elizabeth. 

All-State Chorus and Orchestra Concert. John Jaquish, Concert Manager, Atlantic City 
Senior High School. 

All-State Chorus and Orchestra Concert. Harold Brown, Concert Manager, Weehawken 
and Martin Burne, O.S.B., Chorus and Orchestra Co-Ordinator. 

All-State Band Clinic and Concert. Harry Hannaford, Summit High School. 

Junior High School Choral Festival (State Teachers College). K. Elizabeth Ingalls 
State Teachers College, Jersey City 

Instrumental Ensemble Festival (State "nenchers College). Edna McEachern, Montclair 


State Teachers College. 
High School Choral Festival. Arthur Smith, State Teachers College, Trenton. 








NEW MEXICO 


NORTH 
DAKOTA 


Sept. 5 


28-30 
28-30 
Mar. 
. 


Oct. 
Jan. 
Feb.- 


June 
June 


Roswell 


Albuquerque 
Las Cruces 


4 locations 
Portales 
Albuquerque 


New Mexico Music Educators Association Planning Meeting. Gregg Randall, Pres., Bor 
, Truth or Consequences, and NMMEA Officers. 

Music Section Meetings, New Mexico Education Association. Gregg Randall. 
NMMEA State Clinic. Gregg Randall and NMMEA Officers. 

Music Section Meetings, District Education Association Meetings. 

Auditions for All-State Band and Orchestra. 

Band and Chorus Music Camp. C. M. Stookey, Eastern New Mexico University. 

High School Clinic (University of New Mexico). 





3-5 


Phelps 
Potsdam 
Eden 
Jamestown 
Sidney 
Albion 

Cold Spring 
Elmira 


Franklinville 
Glens Falls 


Holland Patent 


Middletown 
Plattsburgh 
Port 
Washington 
White Plains 
Syracuse 


: May 1Potsdam 


14-15 


May 21-22 


Fredonia 
Pittsford 
Plattsburgh 
Oneonta 


Saratoga Springs 


Syracuse 

West Seneca 
West Winfield 
Mohawk 


Sectional All-State Programs: 
Donald Yarter, Central School. 
Horace Bowman, State Teachers College. 
William Hahn, Central School. 
Ebba Goranson and Charles Jacobson, High School. 
Charles Clark, Central School. 
Moses Sherman, Albion High School. 
Frederick Cunningham, Haldane Central School. 
William Biery, Southside High School. 
Frederick Kruse, Central School. 
Maurice Whitney, Glens Falls High School. 
James Ure, Central School. 
Kenneth Marquis, Middletown High School. 
Joseph LaRuffa, Altona Central School. 
George Christopher, Port Washington High School. 


Wilbur Lockwood, Jr., Pleasantville High School. 
NYSSMA State Conference. Burton Stanley, Pres., 

Harrington, Sec.-Treas., Hornell High School. 
Spring a Festivals: 

Hor: Bowman, State Teachers College, Potsdam. 
Francis , State Teachers College, Fredonia. 
John Kinyon, Central School. 

Joseph LaRuffa, Altona Central School. 

Frederic F. Swift, Hartwick Cortene 

Robert Meade, Saratoga Springs tigh .—- 

Irving Cheyette, College of Fine Arts, pond University. 
Alfred Castle and Kathryn Kochli, Central School 

Joseph Stutzman, Central School. (Vocal Only.) 

Cc. Laurie Snyder, Central School. (Instrumental Only.) 


Cortland High School; Dean L 





Sept. 12 
Sept. 19 


Oct. 12 
>. 
Feb. 27 and 
Mar. 6 
Mar. 15-29 
Apr. 20-23 


Greensboro 
Greensboro 


Greensboro 
. 


Davidson 
College 

7 locations 
Greensboro 


North Carolina Band Masters (Woman’s College). Robert Klepfer, Mooresville. 

North Carolina Music Educators —— Executive Committee Meeting (Woman! 
College). Julian W. Helms, Pres., 902 Romany Road, Charlotte. 

NCMEA General Meeting (Woman's College). Julian W. Helms. 

North Carolina All-State Orchestra. Nicholas Erneston, Boone. 

Solo and Ensemble Contests. 


District Contests. 
State Contest-Festival (Woman's College). 





Oct. 21-22 


Oct. 21 
Oct. 21-22 
Apr. 23 


Minot 


Minot 
Minot 


Wahpeton 
Fargo 
Devils Lake 


North Dakota Music Educators Association Meeting. Della Ericson Heid, Pres., Dicki» 
son State Teachers College, Dickinson. 
DMEA Executive Board Meeting. Della Ericson Heid. 
Xn. State Band. William E. Zesiger, Devils Lake. 
District Music Contests. Earl Abrahamson, Pres., North Dakota High School Leagut 
Box 419, Valley City. 
No. I. James ghee Wahpe 
No. II. Supt. E. Schroeder, & Fargo High School. 
No. IV (vocal). H. Gilliland, Devils Lake. 
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SAYS IT’S TIME TO THINK OF CHRISTMAS! 


A NEW CAROL CANTATA 


THIS IS NOEL 


1. Come, Singing Noel For mixed Voices with Soprano and 
Four Part Mixed Voices—S.A.T.B. with Soprano and Baritone Solos Baritone Solos. With optional Oboe 


2. As Joseph Was A-Walking solos, and optional accompaniment 
Four Part Mixed Voices—S.A.T.B. with Baritone Solos for Organ or Piano. 


3. The Shepherds - « « « « « « Four Part Mixed Voices—S.A.T.B. —" by 

4. The Angels . . Three Part Women’s Voices—S.S.A. with Soprano Solo KATHERINE K. DAVIS 
5. The Three Kings - + + + « + « Three Part Men’s Voices—T.B.B. Text by 

6. Mary’s Lullaby Three Part Mixed Voices—S.A.T. with Soprano Solos JOHN COWLEY 

7. Come, Singing Noel a 
Four Part Mixed Voices—S.A.T.B. with Soprano Solo R3194 — PRICE $1.25 NET 
REMICK MiisiC CORD. 619 WEST 54TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 











S TOP high music stand costs 


with NORWOOD’s sensational 


5-YEAR REPLACEMENT 
WARRANTY! 


Bandmasters...students...teachers 


Protect your investment and banish the annual 
cost of music stand repair and replacement. 

4 Insist on NORWOOD. Get the finest, most 
NORWOOD ¢ ew ow pore dependable stands made PLUS Norwood’s 
FOLDING AND ‘ a i wor guarantee of 5-years dependable service. 


eae : w a The new Norwood stands are made from 
om 

guamanen S w ah the strongest steel ever used in the 

a iaaeiin « 20 manufacture of music stands. And, they're 

muee sense 2 sit “4 eo PERMO-RIVETED to withstand the 

a , ; hardest knocks and usage. Because they 

” are built to outlast all other 

stands, only NORWOOD can make 

this sensational guarantee .. . 











For free folder on complete 
line with prices, write — 


THE NORWOOD CO., 8040 N. AUSTIN AVE., MORTON GROVE, ILL. 
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STATE 
NORTH 
DAKOTA 
(Cont.) 








DATE 


PLACE 


EVENT (Name of officer or chairman in charge) 





Apr. 30 


May 7 


Bismarck 
Minot 
Dickinson 
Williston 


Grand Forks 
Bismarck 


Fargo 
Minot 


No. V. H. Van Heuvelen, = 17th St., Bismarck. 


No. VI. Paul Miller, Minot. 
No. VII. Richard C. Ritscher, State Teachers College, Dickinson. 


No. VIII (small groups). L. T. Havig, Williston. 
Class A Vocal Festivals. Earl Abrahamson. 

Eastern Division. Lawrence Hanson, Grand Forks. 

Western Division. H. Van Heuvelen. 
Class A Instrumental Festivals. Earl Abrahamson. 

Eastern Division. H. O. Berquist, Fargo High School. 

Western Division. Paul Miller. 





Sept. & Oct. 
ec. 4-5 


January 

Feb. 20-22 

Mar. 6, 13, 20, 
Apr. 3 

Apr. 10 

Apr. 24 


15 locations 
Canton 


5 locations 
> 
15 locations 


5 locations 
6 locations 


District conferences (non-competitive). Richard Stocker, 310 St. Paul Ave., Springfield 

Ohio Music Education Association State Convention. Ernest Manring, Pres., Bd. of Ed, 
Cleveland; Don Stump, McKinley High School, Canton. 

Regional Selective Orchestra Festivals. — 

All-State Selective Orchestra. Robert Griep, Dayton. 


District Contests. 


Regional State Finals—Solo and Ensembles. 
State Finals—Band, Orchestra and Chorus. 





OKLAHOMA 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 2 


6 locations 


Norman 


a 
Oklahoma City 


Stillwater 
Stillwater 
Stillwater 


Stillwater 
Norman 
Norman 

10 locations 
Stillwater 
Norman 


Regional Marching Band Contests. C. D. Chase, OMEA Vice-Pres., 4804 S. Walker, 
Oklahoma City. 

All-State Choir. Chester Francis, University of Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma Music Educators Assoc. State Convention. Melbern Nixon, Pres., Durant HS. 

All-State Chorus and Choral Directors Clinic. J. K. Long, Oklahoma A and M College. 

Vocal Section of OMEA. Elna Smith, OMEA Vice-Pres., 414 N.E. 13th St., Okla. City. 

Oklahoma Band Clinic. Max A. Mitchell, OMEA Sec.-Treas., Department of Music, 


Oklahoma A and M College. 
OMEA Instrumental Section. C. D. Chase. 
All-State Band. Leonard Haug, University of Oklahoma. ? : 
All-State Orchestra and String Clinic. Walter Haderer, University of Oklahoma. 
District Elimination Meets. 
State Vocal Finals. L. N. Perkins, Oklahoma A and M College. 
State Instrumental Finals. Robert Ross, University of Oklahoma. 


Oklahoma City OMEA Board of Control Meeting. Melbern Nixon. 





Sept. 


Nov. 

Jan. 15-16 
Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 
Spring 


Bend 


Bend 
Eugene 
Portland 
Portland 
Portland 

8 locations 


Oregon Music Educators Association Annual Convention. John A. O’Connor, Pres., De- 
partment of Music, Oregon State College, Corvallis, and Jesse Foster, 1st Vice- 
Pres., 4123 N.E. 31st St., Portland. 

Choral—Band Clinic and Workshop. Don Pence, Bend High School. _ 

Fourth Annual Conference on Music Education. Robert Nye, University of Oregon. 

OMEA Board Meeting. John A. O’Connor. ’ 

Music Section Meeting, Oregon Education Association. Jesse Foster. 

All-State Orchestra, during OEA Meeting. Arlon Bogard, 1615 S.E. 27th Ave., Portland 


District Contest-Festivals. 





Sept. 13 
Dec. 3-5 


Dec. 3-5 
Jan. 14-16 
Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


May 


Lewistown 


Harrisburg 


. 
9 locations 
Meadville 
9 locations 


Norristown 


Punxsutawney 


9 locations 
Lewisburg 


Kingston 


Pennsylvania Music Educators Association Executive Council Meeting. M. Clair Swope, 


Pres., 248 Highland Ave., Slippery Rock. ; 
PMEA Annual Convention. M. Clair Swope and Paul W. Campbell, Ist Vice-Pres., 1207 
W. Main, Palmyra. 
PMEA Intercollegiate Chorus Festival. 
District High School Chorus Festivals. : ' 
PMEA State High School Chorus Festival. Paul Inglefield, 733 Liberty St., Meadville. 
District High School Band Festivals. 
PMEA Intercollegiate Orchestra Festival. 
PMEA State Band Festival (Eastern Division). 
Norristown. 
PMEA State Band Festival (Western Division). Don Roderick, Route 4, Punxsutawney. 


District High School Orchestra Festivals. 
MEA Intercollegiate Band Festival (Bucknell University). Allen Flock, Bucknell 


Damon Holton, 1509 Juniper St. 


University, Lewisburg. 
PMEA State High School Orchestra Festival. H. Hallock, Public Schools, Kingston. 








Sept. 


Oct. 29 
Midwinter 
Spring 
June 


Providence 

Providence 

Providence 
> 


Rhode Island Music Ed. Asso. Exec. Board Meeting. Anna W. McGarrity, Pres., 8 Pearl 


St., Pawtucket. 
RIMEA Luncheon in conjunction with R.I. Institute of Instruction (Sheraton-Biltmore). 
Orchestra Clinic (tent.). 
All-State High School Choral Festival. 
RIMEA Annual Dinner Meeting and election of officers. 





Sept. 
Oct. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 25 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 7-9 


29-30 


Columbia 
Rock Hill 


Kingstree 
Columbia 
Rock Hill 
Columbia 
Latta 
Columbia 
Williston 
Spartanburg 
Rock Hill 
Columbia 


South Carolina Music Educators Association Board of Control Meeting. James D. 
Pritchard, Pres., Box 406, Sumter. 

Piano and Vocal State Clinic. Mrs. Edwin Gavin, Piano Chairman, 3016 Bratton St, 
Columbia, and Frederick Ulmer, Vocal Chairman, Orangeburg High School. 

Eastern District Band Clinics. H. W. Williams, Box 361, Kingstree. 

SCMEA Annual Convention. James D. Pritchard. 

All-State Band Clinic. James D. Pritchard. 

Music Departmental Meeting of the South Carolina Education Association. 

Eastern District Festival. Robert Merritt, Latta. 

Northern District Festival. Valree Lide, Dreher High School, Columbia. 

Southern District Festival. John R. Fogle, 232 Keith Circle, Williston. 

Western District Festival. Robert Simmons, Box 1225, Spartanburg. 

State Music Festival. Walter B. Roberts, Winthrop College, Rock Hill. 

SCMEA Board of Control Meeting. James D. Pritchard. 





sOUTH 
DAKOTA 


Aberdeen 
Mitchell 
Deadwood 
Huron 
Brookings 
Mitchell 


Music Section Meetings, South Dakota Education Association. 
Northeast District. Mayo Weisflock, Redfield. 
Southeast District. Burrill Monk, Canton. 
Western District. Duane Johnson, Rapid City. 

All-State Chorus and Orchestra. Scott Dexter, Huron High School. 

Band Clinic. Carl Christensen, South Dakota State College, Brookings. 

All-State Band (Sponsored by the South Dakota Band Masters Association). Harold 
Hamaker, SDMEA Pres., Mitchell Senior High School. 





TENNESSEE 


Nashville 


Tullahoma 
Memphis 
Nashville 
Knoxville 
Nashville 
Nashville 


Tennessee Music Educators Association Board Meeting. N. Taylor Hagan, Pres., 1411 
Harwood Drive, Nashville. 

Middle Tennessee Marching Festival. James E. Clark, Tullahoma. 

West Tennessee Section Meeting. A. E. McClain, Bartlett. 

Middle Tennessee Section aeeene. Howard F. Brown, 3505 Wilbur Place, Nashville. 

East Tennessee Section Meeting. Gilbert L. Scarbrough, 92 E. Pasadena Rd., Oak Ridge 

TMEA State Convention. N. Taylor Hagan. 

All-State Band and Chorus. Gilbert L. Scarbrough. 

West Tennessee State Instrumental Festival. A. E. McClain. 

West Tennessee State Vocal Festival. Mrs. W. C. Wilhelm, 743 White Station Road, 


Memphis. 
Middle Tennessee State Instrumental Festival. Joe Van Sickle, 910 Ewing St., Mur 


freesboro. 
Middle Tennessee State Vocal Festival. Howard F. Brown. 
East Tennessee State Instrumental Festival. Gilbert L. Scarbrough. 
East Tennessee State Vocal Festival. Mrs. Mildred Patterson, 2120 Chapman Place, 


Knoxville. 
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follow the piper!... 


to... A COMPLETE SOURCE 


Special lists, suggestions, information, yours for just the asking. Free catalogs for selected, 
graded, lists of music—Piano, Vocal, Band and Educational. Write for yours! 


to... A WAREHOUSE OF YOUR OWN 

Think of it! The music of all publishers in one place—and as accessible to you as you want 
it. Look the music over, by catalogs, categorized lists, or by getting copies of the music. Make 
our warehouse your warehouse—use the service that only mail order can offer! 


to... BUYING EASE 

If you’re not sure you like a piece, don’t buy it! But, get it the 60 DAY ON SALE WAY. 
That is, make your selection and we send you the music to look at for 60 DAYS. 
If kept, the charge is completed—if returned, you receive full credit. That’s buying ease! 


to... BIG SAVINGS 


Because of our direct-to-customer service we can give you music at the lowest possible cost. 
You receive 15% discount on all Presser, Church and Ditson publications and 10% discount 
on publication of other publishers, when possible. That can mean real savings to you! 


BUY THE EASY WAY—THE MAIL ORDER WAY 


follow the piper to presser 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 











Matchless craftsmanship in flutes 


a 
t h e F ie I d and piccolos of silver plate, or with bodies and 


heads of sterling silver. 





W. T. ARMSTRONG COMPANY ELKHART, INDIANA 
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STATE 


TEXAS 


DATE 


Oct. 14 thru 
Dec. 6 
Feb. T1-13 


Mar. 6 thru 
May 1 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Feb.-May 
May 

July 

Oct. 

Jan. 


Apr. 


May 
May 


Sept. 12 
30 
4-6 


Oct. 

Dec. 
‘ re 21 
.13 & 20 

June 14-21 


WASHINGTON Oct. 


Oct. 
Monthly 
Feb 


Feb. 
Feb.-Mar.- 
Apr. 


Sept. 20-21 
Sept. 27 
Oct. 22-23 
Oct. 


Oct. 


April 7 7-9 
April 


PLACE 


EVENT (Name of officer or chairman in charge) 





14 locations 


23 locations 


Provo 


Salt Lake City 
Salt Lake City 
Salt Lake City 
Salt Lake City 


> 
. 
« 


Salt Lake City 


Burlington 
. 


Montpelier 
Rutland 
Burlington 


Lynchburg 
Richmond 


Richmond 
3 locations 
3 locations 
Covington 
6 locations 


Massanetta 
Springs 


Ellensburg 


12 locations 
. 
> 
. 

7 locations 


Parkersburg 


Charleston 
Huntington 
Morgantown 


Clarksburg 
Parkersburg 
Morgantown 
Morgantown 
Morgantown 
Fairmont 


* 
Huntington 


Regional Choral Clinics. F. W. Savage, Director of Music Activities, University of Texas 
Interscholastic League, Box 8028 University Station, Austin 

Texas Music Educators Association Convention-Clinic. E. B. 918 N. 
Thompson, Conroe. 

Regional Choral, Orchestra, and Band Competition-Festivals. F. W. 


Cc ‘annan, Pres., 


Savage. 


Utah Music Educators Association Executive Committee Meeting. Farrell D. Madsen, 
Pres., 634 EK. 1670 N., Provo. 
UMEA Annual Conference. Farrell D. 
UMEA Board of Directors Meeting. 

All-State Band. J. D. Christensen, Payson. 

UMEA Board of Directors. 

tea High School Activities Association Music Clinic. Horace H. Rose, Executive Sec, 
19 W. South Temple, Salt Lake City. 

UMEA Executive Committee Meeting. 

8 Regional Music Festivals. Horace H. Rose. 

UMEA Executive Committee Meeting. 

UMEA Board of Directors Meeting. 


Madsen. 





Music Section Meeting, Vermont Teachers Convention. Doris Newton, Montpelier. 

Vermont Music Educators Association Mid-Winter Meeting. Virgilio Mori, Pres., 
Brook St., Barre. 

Winooski Valley Music Festival. Doris Newton. 

Vermont Audition Festival. George Low, Rutland. 

Vermont Music Festival. Lyman Hurd III, Burlington. 


78 


Virginia Band and Orchestra Directors Association Meeting. Phillip Fuller, Acting 
Pres., Fairfax High School. 

Virginia Music Educators Association Meeting in conjunction with the Virginia Edu- 

cation Association Convention. Gene Morlan, Pres., Route 1, Box 17, Woodstock. 

State String Orchestra. Wendell Sanderson, 407 N. 12th St., Richmond. 

All-State Band Tryouts. 

All-State Band. Phillip Fuller. 

All-Sectional Chorus, West. Mrs. Nell Fleshman, Covington High School. 

District Competition-Festivals. Howard R. Richardson, Ex. Sec., Virginia High School 
League, University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 

Annual Virginia Music Camp. Lester S. Bucher, State Board of Education, Richmond. 


Washington Music Educators Association Business snentiun, Puen D’Andrea, Pres, 
Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham. 

Music Section institutes, Washington Education Association. 

District Meetings. 

WMEA State Convention. Frank D’Andrea. 

All-State Orchestra, Band, and Chorus. 

District Competition-Festivals. 


West Virginia Music Educators Association Executive Board Mectine. Clifford W. 
Brown, Pres., West Virginia University, Morgantown. 

West Virginia Bandmasters Association Meeting. Robert J. Thomas, New Martinsville. 

Music Section Meeting, West Virginia Education Association Convention. 

wens, Va. potiege Music Educators Meeting. Harold Orendorff, Glenville State Col. 
Glenville. 

V vsic Section Meeting, WVEA. 

Music Section Meeting, WVEA. 

WVMEA Executive Board Meeting. Clifford W. Brown. 

WVMEA State Music Conference. Clifford W. Brown. 

All-State College Orchestra. Harold Orendorff. 

All-State High School Orchestra and Chorus Festival. Frank Parker, Orchestra Chm, 
Parkersburg; Elizabeth Shelton, Chorus Chm., Bluefield. 

Twelve District Band Festivals. Robert J. Thomas. 

State Band Festival. Robert J. Thomas. 








Nov. 


Nov. 


Jan. 7-9 
May 15 
July 5-24 
July 21-24 





Sept. 25 


Oct. 1-2 
Oct. 5-6 
Oct. 8-9 
Oct. 8-9 
Nov. 
Nov.-Feb. 


Nov.-Mar. 
Dec. 

Jan. 

Mar. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


May 7-8 


Ladysmith 
Antigo 

Wis. Rapids 
Baraboo 


Oshkosh 
Wauwatosa 


Fennimore 
Elkhorn 


Woodwind Clinics. Emmett R. Sarig. 


Chippewa Falls 


Shawano 
Fond du Lac 
Milwaukee 


Madison 
Madison 
Madison 
Madison 


Wisconsin School Music Association Annual Meeting in conjunction with Wisconsin 
Education Association Convention (Hotel Wisconsin). Roger Hornig, Pres., 831 
Fourth St., South, Wisconsin Rapids. 

Midwinter Music Clinic (University of Wisconsin). Emmett R. Sarig. 

State Solo and Ensemble Festival. Emmett R. Sarig. 

Summer Music Clinic. Emmett R. Sarig. 

Summer Directors’ Conference. Emmett R. Sari 

Choral Clinics. Emmett R. Sarig, University a Wisconsin, Madison. 








Laramie 


Rock Springs 
Sheridan 
Casper 
Laramie 
Torrington 
Southwest 
District 
Northeast 
District 
Casper 


Laramie 


Casper 
Buffalo 


Kemmerer 
d 


Douglas 
Casper 


Band Day (University of Wyoming). Edgar J. Lewis, Division of Music, University of 


Wyoming. 
Music Section Meetings, Wyoming apengien Association: 


M. A. Nyquist, Reliance High Schoo 
Dale Buzzell, Buffalo High School. 
Grace Jacobsen, Casper igh School. 
Blaine Blomquist, Board of Education, Cheyenne. 
East Central District Clinic. John McGregor, Torrington High School. 
Interschool Concerts. Helen Hackgraber, Rock Springs. 
Interschool Concerts. William Swackhammer, Thermopolis. 
Wyoming Music Educators Association Board Meeting. Robert F. Noble, Pres., Box 867 
Torrington. 
Reading Clinic. Edgar J. Lewis. 
NBTA Competition. Blaine Coolbaugh, Casper High School. 
Cocthneas District Clinic. Dale Buzzell. 
District Festivals. James Jiacoletti, Ex. Sec., Wyoming School Activities Association, 
School Administration Building, Cheyenne. 
Southwest. James MacKay, Kemmerer High School. 
Northwest. Dick Kemp, Cody High School. 
Big Horn Basin. Caryl Alexander, Lander High School. 
Southeast. A. O. Wheeler, Laramie High School. 
East Central. Lee Bruce, Superintendent of Schools, Douglas. 
State Solo and Ensemble FeStival and All-State Band, Orchestra, and Chorus. 
Coolbaugh, Casper High School. 


Blaine 
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CONN ‘ TROMBONE 
SELF-SPRAYING - COLLAR 
LACQUER f ™ PROTECTORS 


“BAND OF AMERICA” COMET 4 
ws \ g 


MOUTHPIECES 


TO GET TOP QUALITY 
PERFORMANCE AND LONG LIFE es 
ASK FOR CONN ACCESSORIES a ore 


When you use Conn Accessories you are assured 
of the finest possible performance and protection 
for your instrument. This is why leading artists 
the world over insist on genuine Conn Acces- 
sories. The Conn name is your guarantee of 


finest quality in every respect. 
DEWEY 


ALWAYS AVAILABLE...REASONABLY : eentese conue 
PRICED ... SEE YOUR LOCAL MUSIC REPAIR KIT 


DEALER TODAY ost 
. €.G.CONN LTD. 


o 
v 
. 
Accessory and Service Division 


908 CONN BLDG., ELKHART, IND. 











TOP NAME IN RISERS 


TO GIVE AN IMPROVED PERFORMANCE 
SET THEM UP ON WENGER RISERS 


for Chorus, Band, Orchestra 





®@ You will have attentive, poised 
accomplished performers 


@ Each one will be seen per- 
forming by proud parents and 
friends 


FOLDS DOWN SMALLER ions 
THAN ANY OTHER RISER “ese sisgat 


WENGER RISERS are u A. yp ey - i . 

hours of stage crew wor efore rehearsal or per- ‘ 

formance. They're down in a jiffy—a tap of the “ M 

hand will loosen each friction brace. — Sy USIC EQ : AENT Co. 
RISERS are custom built, to your specifications, Satete die . 

for your school and stage. Rugged and durable, middie fold cuts i 

they'll serve you for years. Only Wenger Risers can storage space in OWATONNA WINNESOTA 

be folded into sections just TWO FEET WIDE. half. ry < 
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STANFORD COMPLETES 
STUDY PREDICTING 
PROBABLE SUCCESS 
IN MUSIC CAREER 


(There is probably a letter about this in 
the mail to you. If you do not receive 
one, please let us know at once.) 


Stanford University’s Vocational 
Interest Research has, for many | 
years, consistently predicted a start- | 
ling percentage of success in almost | 
every professional field. Now, for | 
the first time, it has been applied | 
to music. 


V.LR, evaluates the musician 
as a person —not the 
person as a musician 


Lack of acquired skills accounts for 
many fewer failures in music than 
lack of individual adaptability. In 
a simple but most thorough self- 
administered test, you are compared 
in interests, tastes, and attitudes 
with those who have gone success- 
fully to the top of the music pro- 
fession. 


For established professionals 
as well as those prepar- 
ing for a career 


Because you may score a high rating 
in a field other than music, you may 
discover a satisfying addition to 
your life—a sideline, a hobby, or a 
part of the profession in which you 
would be most effectual. 


Concert or Classroom? V.I.R. 
compares you with the 
best in each field 


V.LR. will evaluate your chances 
of success in both public perform- 
ance and education. Learn all about 
this new music test at once. If you 
have received our letter—or if you 
receive it within the next few days 
—study it carefully. If you don’t 
hear from us, write. 


music journal 


1270 Avenue of Americas 





New York 20, New York 
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The Functions of a Teacher 


EACHERS are more than any other 
class the guardians of civilization. 
They should be intimately aware of 
what civilization is, and desirous of im- 
parting a civilized attitude to their pu- 
pils. We are thus brought to the ques- 
tion: what constitutes a civilized 
community ? 
This question would very commonly 
be answered by pointing to merely ma- 
terial tests. A country is civilized if it 


| has much machinery, many motor cars, 


many bathrooms, and a great deal of 
rapid locomotion. To these things, in 
my opinion, most modern men_ attach 
much too much importance.  Civiliza- 
tion, in the more important sense, is a 
thing of the mind, not of material ad- 
juncts to the physical side of living. 
It is a matter partly of knowledge, 
partly of emotion. So far as knowledge 
is concerned, a man should be aware 
of the minuteness of himself and his 
immediate environment in relation to 
the world in time and space. He should 
see his own country not only as home, 
but as one among the countries of the 
world, all with an equal right to live 
and think and feel. He should see his 
own age in relation to the past and the 
future, and be aware that its own con- 
troversies will seem as strange to future 
ages as those of the past seem to us 
now. Taking an even wider view, he 
should be conscious of the vastness of 
geological epochs and astronomical 
abysses; but he should be aware of 
all this, not as a weight to crush the 
individual human spirit, but as a vast 
panorama which enlarges the mind that 
contemplates it. On the side of the 
emotions, a very similar enlargement 
from the purely personal is needed if a 
man is to be truly civilized. Men pass 
from birth to death, sometimes happy, 
sometimes unhappy; sometimes gener- 
ous, sometimes grasping and petty; 


heroic, sometimes cowardly 
To the man who views the 
procession as a whole, certain things 
stand out as worthy of admiration. 
Some men have been inspired by love 
of mankind; some by supreme intellect 
have helped us to understand the world 
in which we live; and some by excep- 
tional sensitiveness have created beauty. 
These men have produced something 
of positive good to outweigh the long 
record of cruelty, oppression, and su- 
perstition. These men have done what 
lay in their power to make human life 
a better thing than-the brief turbulence 
of savages. The civilized man, where 
he cannot admire, will aim rather at 
understanding than at reprobating. He 
will seek rather to discover and remove 
the impersonal causes of evil than to 
hate the men who are in its grip. All 
this should be in the mind and _ heart 
of the teacher, and if it is in his mind 
and heart he will convey it in his teach- 
ing to the young who are in his care. 

—From “The Functions of a Teach- 
er” (pp. 117-118), in Bertrand Russell’s 
Unpopular Essays, Simon and Schuster, 
Inc., New York City. Reprinted by 
permission. 


More About Strings 
in Mississippi 


s a further phase of the “experiment 
A: culture,” sponsored by the Gen- 
eral Education Board, the well- 
known New Music String Quartet of 
New York has just completed a ten-day 
visit to the University of Mississippi, 
where they delighted their audiences with 
their skillful playing of both classical and 
modern music. An earlier aspect of the 
Liberal Arts development program, de- 
signed to promote interest in strings, was 
in bringing to the music faculty of the 
University, Arthur Kreutz of New York, 
composer of the ballad opera, Acres of 


sometimes 
and servile. 


MARYLAND MUSIC EDUCATORS join percussion instructors of the Naval School 
of Music in a demonstration performance of the rhumba as a part of the percussion 


session in the instrumental music clinic held in Washington, 


. C. Brass and wood- 


wind clinic sessions were also part of the program. 
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, and one-time guest conductor of the 
ied York Philharmonic. 

During their stay on the University of 
Mississippi campus, it is estimated that 
the New Music Quartet played to a total 
of nearly 3,000 listeners, including chil- 
dren in the grammar school, the high 
school, and the Negro trade school in Ox- 
ford. Their “seminar” sessions, at which 
they asked for and received sharp reac- 
tions to their playing of contemporary 
music, were particularly rewarding. 

In further connection with a long- 
range plan of providing a_ backlog of 
string musicians for the budding Univer- 
sity Symphony, the University of Missis- 
sippi has been promoting the study of 
string instruments in public schools within 
the state. Pioneer classes were started 
in the three Delta cities of Clarksdale, 
Greenville, and Greenwood under di- 
rection of Frank Crockett, coordinator of 
string instruction of the Department of 
Extension. Results of this program have 
been amazing. Already over 200 school 
children have been enrolled for string in- 
struction within this area alone and the 
movement is rapidly growing in other 
parts of Mississippi. A large proportion 
of the registrants are boys. Violin playing 
is taking its place along with football as 
a real he-man undertaking in these three 
Mississippi Delta cities. As a result, home- 
grown symphonies are springing up all 
over the state. 


—Marvin M. Brack, department of 
public relations, University of Mississippi. 


Music Educators 
Go to See 


ARDON the pun. The collaboration be- 
P tween civilian music educators and 
the United States Naval personnel 

which prompts this story also prompted 
the editor to write the above heading in- 
stead of trying to find space for the orig- 
inal title, which was, “Maryland Music 
Educators Band Clinic at the U.S. Naval 
School of Music.” Actually, Maryland 
music educators did go to see the profes- 
sional demonstrations provided by mem- 
bers of our armed forces who are train- 
ing musicians for the sea-going military. 
Approximately sixty high school band 
directors, instrumental teachers, and mu- 
sic publishers’ representatives from Mary- 
land, Virginia, New York, and the Wash- 
ington area attended the full-day clinic. 

Sponsored by the Maryland Music Edu- 
cators Association, the clinic was con- 
ducted by Lt. Comdr. J. D. McDonald, 
USNR, Officer-in-Charge of the Naval 
School of Music, and Lt. T. R. Brun- 
son, USNR, Assistant Officer-in-Charge, 
under the auspices of Mrs. Mary F. deVer- 
mond, MMEA president, and Robert 
Taylor, chairman of the MMEA Band 
Committee. Assisting in program activi- 
ties were instructional and administrative 
staff members of the music school. 
Programmed were sessions in reading 
of band literature, and brass, woodwind, 
and percussion clinics. Music educators 
were furnished with informative bulletins 
and listings, compiled by the Navy 
school’s training departments on instru- 
mental techniques, aids, and band ma- 
terial selections. The Maryland band di- 
rectors were also given a chance to see 
the facilities offered to Navy, Army, and 
Marine musicians in training at the music 
school. 

Following a general assembly of the 
music educators, the clinic opened with a 
two-hour rehearsal performance of the 
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ADVANCE NOTICE 
TO MUSIC EDUCATORS 


Voice of | Firestone 


The ‘Te ephone Hour 


Prepare Special Programs for Educational Purposes 


in cooperation with 


KEYBOARD JR. 


The modern trend in Music Appreciation pioneered by 
Keyboard Jr. Magazines is the utilization of Radio and Tele- 
vision supplemented by reading material in a current text. 


KEYBOARD JR. Magazines for Music Appreciation 


1346 Chapel Street New Haven I1, Connecticut 
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New 1953 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


from LORENZ 


Children’s Christmas Carols ||| 














—> Especially 
for the Schools: 


“CHILDREN’S 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS” 


Seventeen Carols for Singing and 

Playing. Compiled and Arranged 

with Easy Accompaniments, by Anne 
Charch and Ellen Jane Lorenz 


Octavo No. 8572 15 cents per copy 


CONTENTS: 


(Sacred) 
Silent Night | Bring a Torch 
Away in a Manger | The Friend- 
ly Beasts | The Sleep of the 
Child Jesus | Christmas Lullaby 
(Gabriel) | Christmas Lullaby 
(Mozart) | What Shall Little 
Children Bring | Oh, Come, Lit- 
tle Children. 


(Secular ) 
Up on the House-Top | Jolly Old 
St. Nicholas | Jingle Bells | The 
Twelve Days of Christmas 
Christmas is Coming | We Wish 
You a Merry Christmas | O 
Christmas Tree | Deck the Hall. 


New Dramatic and 
Choral Programs 
for Christmas 
The Light of the World. S.A.T.B. 
Lorenz. Candlelight Carol Can- 
tata. 
The City of the Star. S.A.T.B. 
Wilson. Cantata (based on 
O Little Town of Bethlehem.) 
The Choir of Bethlehem. 8.A.B. 
Benson. Cantata. 
The Shepherds. 
Cantata-Pageant. 
Joseph and the Nativity. Read- 
ing with Carol Choir. 
Optional Film Strip in Color. 


Peery. Easy 


— Any or all of these items (except the 
film strip) will be sent on approval upon 
request. 


— See Lorenz's ad for new operetta and 
choruses on page 82 of this issuc. 


LORENZ PUBLISHING COMPANY 


$01 E. woe Street 209 S. State Street 
Dayton 1, Ohio Chicago 4, = 


Princeton, N. J. Memphis 3, Tenn. 
245 Nassau Street 598 Meshal Ave. 
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faculty band of the Naval School of 
Music, conducted by Lt. Comdr. McDon- 
ald and Warrant Officer Max E. Corrick, 
USN. During this session, the band 
played twenty selected band compositions 
and arrangements of all types and grades 
for the school band directors. 

After the concert band performance, a 
clinic in percussion instruments was pre- 
sented by a panel of the music school per- 
cussion instructors, with Warrant Officer 
Corrick as chairman. Techniques and an- 
swers to questions concerning the rhythm 
and drum section, from triangle to tim- 
pani, were brought out by the military 
musicians. The percussion clinic was high- 
lighted by a demonstration performance 
of the “rhumba,” with volunteers from 
the ranks of the music educators joining 
the music school instructors on their 
collection of Latin-American instruments. 

The afternoon session of the band 
clinic commenced with a clinic on brass 
instruments, opened by a brass sextet per- 
formance, conducted by Chief Warrant 
Officer Rae Greenlee, U.S. Army. Fol- 
lowing the sextet selection, CWO Green- 
lee and members of the sextet formed the 
brass clinic panel, giving brief talks and 
answering questions concerning all of the 
brass instruments. 

The woodwind clinic climaxed the 
music educators’ conclave, with reed in- 
struments being demonstrated and dis- 
cussed by a panel of military musicians, 
under the supervision of Warrant Officer 
A. IL. Gustafson, USN. A clarinet solo 
played by William R. Wright, Musician 
Seaman, USN, opened the woodwind 
program. The clinic closed with a short 
talk on reed problems, augmenting the 
material furnished by the training de- 
partment. 

oo 


The uniqueness of this MMEA band 
clinic lies in the fact that it is the first 
endeavor of the U.S. Naval School of 
Music to bring civilian secondary music 
education into close contact with military 
music training. Navy, Marine, and Army 
musicians at the music school have usu- 
ally completed their high school music 
education, and the training being offered 
to them at the Naval School of Music is 
actually a continued coordination of the 
secondary school’s music program and 
activities. 

Students of the music school are in- 
structed in music theory and harmony, 
sight-singing, and ear-training. Daily re- 
hearsals of four Navy concert bands and 
two Army concert bands are scheduled, 
as well as practice periods with six Navy 
dance bands and four Army dance bands. 
Seven Navy “combos” meet on separate 
days for a weekly rehearsal. Supervised 
evening practice hours are also arranged 
at the music school. Instrumental pro- 
ficiency is the goal of the service musi- 
cians, who must be prepared to play for 
all types of recreational and official mili- 
tarv functions. 

The Naval School of Music plans to 
coordinate its training courses with the 
civilian music education program again 
in future band clinics, as well as in con- 
certs and musical programs presented to 
the military musicians by civilian grouns. 
The field of music education is an impor- 
tant one to all branches of the Armed 
Forces music program, and music educa- 
tors may well regard activities of the 
military music schools as an important 
tonic of consideration in their own edu- 
cational work. 

—Reported to the Journal by the United 
States Naval School of Music, Washing- 
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NO MORE lost, strayed, frayed or soiled 
sheet music. No more frantic search through 
mixed-up stacks of muddled music! Don't 
pile it— FILE it in the wonderful finger-tip 
trays of a modern TONKabinet. Thousands 
say there’s nothing else so handy; no other 
filing method so easy. Beau- 
tiful styles and sizes for stu- 
dios, homes, schools, bands. 
Capacities up to 2750 pages. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
illustrated data with handy hints 
on filing, and name of nearest 
dealer. TONK Mfg. Co., 1916 N. 
Magnolia Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 











Finest music furniture 
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Don't Take a Chance... 
A LIFE IS PRECIOUS! 
Open Flame Candles Are Dangerous 


Tops Safety Candie Looks Like 
a Real Candie Burning 


Deluxe Model—i0” tall—$1.25 each. Batteries 
extra. Choice of colors in candle and bulb. 


Economy model—7” tall, 75¢ each. Complete 
with batteries. Silver finish only, 
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Music for the 
Elementary Teacher 


COMMITTEE on Music in Higher 
Education was appointed to make a 
survey on music for the elementary 
teacher. The State Department is very 
much interested in what is being done for 
the elementary teachers in music, as is the 
Minnesota Music Educators Association. 
In order that our committee might give 
a satisfactory report, letters and question- 
naires were sent out to one hundred towns 
and cities at different localities in Min- 
nesota. 

The replies were fascinating and chal- 
lenging. When reports from the various 
schools were read and studied, the com- 
mittee realized what a responsibility lies 
ahead for all of us. The following an- 
swers to the questionnaires are only a 
very few of the many that came to the 
committee. 


Questionnaire 
I. What per cent of your elementary 
teachers are capable of teaching their own 
vocal music? 
Answer : Ranging from 4% up to 100%. 
The greatest per cent not able to teach 
their own music lies above the 50%. 


II. How can we stimulate better music 
education in our own state in addition to 
our MMEA clinics? 

Answers: 

1. Provide more and smaller workshops. 

2. Legislate for more requirements of 
practical music courses on the elementary 
level in teachers colleges and universities. 

3. Sponsor workshops led by competent 
people with a thorough understanding and 
background of elementary music who will 
give practical suggestions to teachers not 
prepared to teach their music. 

4. Encourage administrators to employ 
classroom teachers who can teach their 
music. 

5. Provide more state, regional and 
local clinics for elementary teachers and 
more MMEA programs of music on their 
level. 


III. How do your elementary teachers 
feel about their college preparation in 
music ? 

Answers: 

1. Before we could graduate from col- 

lege, our music instructor required every 
student to take and pass a course in voice, 
piano one and two, music methods, music 
appreciation, plenty of solfeggio and fun- 
damentals. We had to actually do the 
music teaching in our classes. We are 
grateful for adequate experience. 
_ 2. More time should be spent on “teach- 
ing the teacher how to teach music” to 
children. Fundamentals are necessary but 
learning the application of the funda- 
mentals is what a teacher needs and that 
is what is lacking in teacher training. 

3. Students leave with very little or no 
knowledge of the basic textbooks nor do 
they know how to use them. 

4. Provide more time and opportunities 
for practice teaching. 

5. Colleges teach music fundamentals 
but not methods. The teacher wants to 
know how to present elementary music 
problems to children and to lay a good 
foundation in an interesting way. Too 
much time is spent in singing just for fun. 
Little opportunity is given in learning 
how to present a rote song, a rote note 
and reading readiness song, and rhythmic 
problems. The elementary teacher needs 
these approaches and wants them. 
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The Importance of the Mouthpiece 


Only too many gifted brass instrument students ruin their lips (embouchure) at the 
start by using an inferior mouthpiece. Many times the parents are to blame as they 
don't want to spend any money until they find out whether their child will continue 
his studies, but if a professional artist cannot use a cheap or inferior mouthpiece 
without seriously irritating or overstraining his embouchure, then how can a student 
or beginner be expected to make a good start with one? 

To an artist, the mouthpiece generally means more than his instrument, for the best 
instrument will not play well unless it is used with a properly proportioned mouthpiece. 
A GENUINE BACH MOUTHPIECE enables you to play well in tune and to produce 
a clear, full tone with a minimum of effort. Instead of using excessive pressure and 
deforming your lip muscles, you will automatically find the natural lip position and 
play with a relaxed embouchure. Your endurance will be greatly increased and you 
can play for long hours without undue fatigue! What an inspiration to a student to 
practice with fine equipment. Tedious labor is turned into pleasure. 

Even a poor instrument will sound 100% better if used with a Bach mouthpiece. 

Write for a mouthpiece circular describing the many models suited to your particular 
needs. Your dealer carries Bach mouthpieces in stock or will order them for you. Insist 
on a genuine Bach 
mouthpiece. Refuse imi- 
tations. 





Vincent Bach 
Corporation 


50 MacQuesten Parkway South 
M . Vernon, N. Y. 

















—ANNOUNCING— 


for BAND: 


THE CARNIVAL OF THE ANIMALS (Saint-Saens) 
First Suite—Arranged by Robert Cray 


Full—$8.00 Symphonic—$! 1.00 





for CHORUS: 
CLAIRE DE LUNE (Debussy) 


Arranged by Geoffrey O'Hara For Mixed Voices—.25 





ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 
1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Music educators are goodwill 
ambassadors to the multitude 
of growing children who need 
music. They bring them warmth 
and gaiety for the rest of their 
lives . . . give them spiritual en- 
richment. Kimball pianos have 
helped four school generations 
to appreciate music and receive 
life-long benefits. 

No other piano is so complete- 
ly built under one roof as the 
Kimball. The manufacturing 
savings made through single 
control have produced this qual- 
ity piano that’s easy on school 
budgets. Only the Kimball Con- 
solette offers all four famous 
“Tone-Touch” features. More 
Kimballs have been sold than 
any other single make of fine 
piano! 

Visit your Kimball dealer. He 
will gladly show you why the 
Kimball piano is rightfully 
called ‘‘America’s foremost 
Value Piano.’’ 


W.W. KIMBALL CO. 
31 EAST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


wremeree PIANOS 


1 of the Nation 
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IV. Please have your teachers give 
suggestions as to what is lacking in our 
music courses in colleges for the prepa- 
ration to teach music in the elementary 
grades. What improvements do they sug- 
gest for adequate training? 

a 

Elementary majors have difficulty in 
Ba. or learning when placed in 
music classes with music majors. 

Teachers resent being taught by the 
so-called experts who have not had much 
work with children. 

3. Some colleges take for granted that 
all students know something about music 
when really there are some who know 
very little. Such teachers are in classes 
with people who have had better oppor- 
tunities, and those who have not acquired 
a complex and are afraid to let their in- 
adequacies be known. 

4. Too much stress is placed on reading 
books and writing term papers, rather 
than actually learning “how to teach 
music.” There is not enough instruction 
given to the specific problems such as 
how to help the non-singer; how to pre- 
sent a certain rhythmic problem; just 
how to teach a note-reading lesson by 
syllables, numbers or letter names; how 
to present a listening lesson. 

5. Please give us a working knowledge 
of the piano. Please teach us “how to 
teach” music. 

+ 


All of these answers are given in exact 
words of the teachers. May we all take 
these problems to heart and help in every 
way we can to aid our elementary teach- 
ers in Minnesota to be the very best? 
What a great challenge and privilege we 
have ! 

NEWTON, supervisor of 
music in the Moorhead (Minn.) Public 
Schools. [This article, a résumé of a sur- 
vey Miss Newton conducted as co-chair- 
man of the Minnesota Committee on 
Music for the Elementary Teacher, is re- 
printed from the April, 1953 issue of 
Gopher Music Notes, official magazine of 
the Minnesota Music Educators Associa- 
tion.] 


Fun with Exploratory 
Instruments 


HE Elgin Public School system is 
I well under way in its second year of 
pre-band and orchestra instrument 
instruction. Each fourth-grade has instruc- 
tion once a week for a half-hour period 
by instrumental instructors. The students 
are asked to buy an instrument (cost 
$1.00), while the board of education fur- 
nishes the books and stands. The home- 
room teacher augments the instruction 
usually one or two mornings a week, using 
the instrument playing period as a reward 
for accomplishing some other work well. 
The results have been very gratifying. 
Not only do students learn to count rhy- 
thms, but they learn the names of the 
notes, fingerings and sight singing. One 
classroom teacher who had previously 
taught seventh-grade made the statement 
that her fourth-grade now sings two parts 
as well as, or perhaps better than did 
her seventh-grade. From our obser- 
vations we can pick out students who 
are more apt to succeed in instrumental 
work and then encourage them into this 
field. The carryover of skills seems to be 
greater in the band than in the orchestra, 
although less time is needed for explain- 
ing the fundamentals to orchestra begin- 
ners. 
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For the Best 


Christmas Music 
The Treble Caroler 


Just published! Caro's arranged 
for SSA—suitable for any three- 
part treble voice combination in 
school, church or community 
chorus. The favorites plus many 
rapidly becoming popular — 41 
carols in alll 
60 Cents 


eo 
Christmas—Its Carols, 
Customs and Legends 


Recognized as the outstanding 
source of carols and of authentic 
information so valuable in program 
building. Contains 75 carols in 
SATB arrangements plus informa- 
tion about customs, traditions and 
symbols. 


60 Cents 
e 


Christmas Carolers’ 
Book in 
Song and Story 


50 carols plus the stories of how 
they came to be written. Not to 
know the background of these 
carols is to miss much of their 
charm. Voice arrangements include 
four-part mixed, three-part and 
unison. 
60 Cents 
For full descriptions of these and other 
fine Christmas books as well as excel- 


lent choral octavos, see your '53-'54 
Hall & McCreary Music Catalog. 


Hall & McCreary Company 


434 S. Wabash Chicago 5 
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{usic is fun. In our school system we 
try to make music fun. Perhaps we can 
assist you to do the same by offering 
ideas and stories to use. The rate of 
progress is adapted to the class. Some 
classes naturally progress at double the 
speed of others. One of the early pitfalls 
js not counting or stopping on a rest, 
especially if it falls in an unexpected place. 
We call them banana peels. “And you had 
better not slip.” When that idea becomes 
stale after several lessons, we play wheel- 
chair. Anyone making a mistake must sit 
in the middle of the room in a chair nick- 
named “wheelchair.” You see, they have 
slipped and have broken something (usu- 
ally not a record). 

We start right out conducting a class. 
Usually the first day we do not stay to- 
gether very well, especially at the start. 
“Do the lights go on at home before 
you turn on the switch?” Oh no. Then we 
draw an imaginary line and when we start 
conducting we show them that the upbeat 
says “ready, take a breath,” then we push 
the button on the down beat and they start 
all together, like lights. It works, too, 
unless you haven’t built up any “current” 
or “electricity” in the class by making it 
fun. We learn what fingers play certain 
notes. Our procedure at the first is to 
clap new rhythms and then play them. 
For note difficulties, we sing the number 
of the fingers used, then sing the letter 
names of the notes, then play the tune 
again on the instrument. After singing the 
words if you repeat the song on the 
instrument, most classes will do quite 
well. When we sing, we watch phrasing 
and breath marks. We don’t always call 
it that, but we don’t have a high school 
class either! Its fun because we all have 
to breathe, so why not breathe together? 


+ 


Are you tired of the banana peel? All 
right, let’s dig a hole where each rest is 
located and cover it with twigs and leaves. 
Now all of us are tigers. Don’t you be 
the tiger to fall in the trap by missing a 
rest. 

We usually skip F% for a while until 
the class gains more experience. Every 
time we learn a new note we recite the 
letter name and then mix them up with 
those notes we already know. As the 
instructor calls the notes, the class plays 
them. We start slowly and gradually 
speed up as the relationship between the 
notes is learned. The teacher recites the 
scale first, and then calls attention to 
it in the book and explains scales. Then 
we read the C scale. By this time it is 
about two weeks before Hallowe’en, if 
you started in September, and time for a 
story of two boys who studied Harpsi- 
chord with Haydn. One night when Papa 
Haydn was upstairs in bed, two boys 
very quietly stole into his house and tip- 
toed over to the harpsichord. They began 
to play notes very clearly and distinctly, 
but not too loudly: C D E F G A B. Then 
after a pause they stole quietly out of 
the house. Upstairs Papa Haydn lay 
awake waiting. After quite some time he 
just could not stand it. He put his bare 
feet on the cold, damp floor and came down 
the stairs. Why couldn’t Papa Haydn 
sleep? Your class will give you half a 
dozen wrong answers, no doubt, until 
some bright student will respond with the 
logical answer, “They didn’t finish it. It 
is a sc ale.” Then you may finish the 
story. Papa Haydn walked to his harpsi- 
chord aa played C. (Illustrate on the 
piano) Then he went back to his bed and 
slept soundly the remainder of the night. 

Then comes the cuckoo, but no one 
minds being just a little cuckoo because 
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by Kaudalkl Spicer 
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1$ YOUR SCHOOL BAND READY? 
GREAT FIELD FORMATIONS 


KICKOFF WITH THESE 


Field Formation 


A HORSE A-PIECE MEDLEY STICK HORSE 


(Horses—The King's Horses) 


ALICE BLUE GOWN 
ANCHORS AWEIGH 
BLOWIN’ THE BLUES MEDLEY. . forms two formations TRUMPET & MUSIC NOTE 


(Wang Wang Blues—Wabash Blues) 
BLUE MOON 
CHINA BOY 


I'M AN OLD COWHAND 

IT’S A GREAT DAY FOR THE IRISH 

K-K-K-KATY 

NATIONAL EMBLEM 

OUR DIRECTOR 

OVER THE RAINBOW 

PEG 0’ MY HEART 

SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN 

STAIRWAY TO THE STARS 

SWING MEDLEY forms two formations MUSIC NOTE & MUSIC LYRE 


(Stompin’ At The Savoy—Sing, Sing, Sing) 


TIGER RAG 
WALTZ. MEDLEY 


(Diane—Charmaine) 


WALTZ YOU SAVED FOR ME 

WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES 
WHEN YOU WORE A TULIP 
WHIFFENPOOF SONG 

YALE BOOLA 


So 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
College of Music 


All Branches of Music 
and Music Education 


Robert A. Choate, Dean 


Courses leading to the degrees 
B. Mus.; M.M.; M.M. Ed. in conjunction 
with the Graduate School—M.A.; Ph.D. 
In conjunction with the School of Edu- 
cation—M.Ed.; Ed.D. 


Year-round Projects and Workshops 
include— 


Workshop in Music Education 
Opera Workshop 
Pianists Workshop 
Eminent Faculty of Artists, Composers, 
Scholars and Educators 
Master Classes under such leaders as— 
Arthur Fiedler Paul Ulanowsky 


For information, catalogue, illustrated 
folder, write 


DONALD L. OLIVER 


Director of Admissions 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Room 110 
705 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 











BUILD 
BETTER 
CHOIRS 


Materials by 
Peter Thach 


VOCAL TECHNIC 


A fundamental course in voice and 
sight singing 
A logical and proven plan for developing 
voices and sight singing ability—For 
both individual and class use—136 mu- 
sical examples, drills, and songs. 
Student edition—60c 
Teachers Manual (with pa.acc.) $1.00 


VOCAL ARTISTRY 
A continuation of the fundamentals of good 
singing with drills, vocalises, two, three, and 
four-part songs. 
Student edition—60c 
Teachers Manual (with pa.acc.) $1.00 


THE TEEN AGE SINGER 


Trouble with changing voices? Try the TEEN 
AGE SINGER. Chora! arrangements for that 
difficult upper grade and junior high level. 
Arranged fort S-A, S-S-A, S-A-A-T, S-A-B, or 
S-A-T-B. 
Price 75¢ 
Request our new complete catalog 


Neil A. Kjos Music Company 
223 West Lake Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 











it's so much fun. “Twinkle, Twinkle, 

Little Star” is always a great favorite. 

We don’t always take things in the same 

order as the book. I get tired of teaching 

everything the same way every year, and 

I imagine that you do too. I always end 

this class period the same way, however, 

as the pupils get such a kick out of the 

college professor who says “Twinkle, 

Twinkle” : 

“Scintillate, scintillate, luminous constella- 
tion. 

Interrogatively I question your constituent 
elements. 

High in your prodigious altitude 

Above the terrestrial plain, 

Similar to a carbonaceous isometric octahe- 
dral in the celestial firmament.” 


The first day it snows, or about Thanks- 
giving time, we like to play “The Squir- 
rel.” We like to sing this, too, because 
we've just learned F%. “The Parade” is 
always assigned one week ahead to mem- 
orize. Those who have memorized it are 
asked to stand and play it. Then they line 
up in formation, and after telling them 
to start marching with their left foot, 
away they go. Last week one of my 
classes marched all around the room in 
formation absolutely in step, on the first 
try. Yes, it can be done. We also use 
motions. On the first measure we march 
our feet, then we blow a horn and then 
play the drum, ending, of course, with 
marching feet again. 

By the way, did you know there were 
three different melodies for “Away in a 
Manger”? Try the usual one first, then 
have them read the one in the book, and 
lastly have them sing those words to 
“Flow Gently Sweet Afton.” Have you 
found that F? can be played two different 
ways? The fingering chart at the end of 
the book we use shows the second way. 
Incidentally, this is the way I teach it 
because it corresponds more to clarinet 
fingering than the other method. Show 
both fingerings, then ask which note is 
the highest. Only a few will hear it as 
the same note until you call their atten- 
tion to it.. Your pre-band and orchestra 
instrument class can become not just a 
music class, but an indoctrination to in- 
struments. Bring in a different instrument 
each week, show it to the children, and 
play for them. Even the melody of one 
of their pieces they like. If you are 
talented, make up harmony or obbligato, 
which is even more interesting. 

Don’t wait too long to try the “Oom 
Pah Waltz.” It isn’t too hard, and the 
boys and girls love it. Clap the rhythm by 
having the class divided. Then while one 
side plays alternately C and E on the 
first beat of every measure, the other side 
plays G on the second and third counts. 
Listen! You now have two and then three 
parts. It’s beginning to sound quite good. 

One student brought in a new version 
of “Yankee Doodle” which everyone en- 
joyed. 

“Arthur Godfrey went to town, 
Riding on a pony. 

Went into a beauty shop 

And came out with a Toni.” 


Above all make the lesson fun. Be 
enthusiastic. You will enjoy it more, and 
so will your class. Don’t pick at them 
all the time, but laugh with them. Last 
year we chose a group of pieces from 
the book and asked for them to be mem- 
orized. All who memorized them would 
play in our annual grade-school festival. 
We had over four hundred in the group. 
The parents were pleased to say the least. 

I hope that you have found some of 
the ideas expressed above interesting and 
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perhaps helpful. We here in Elgin are 
always looking for new ideas. Perhaps 
when you are successful with pre-band 
and orchestra instruments, you, too, will 
send us some of your ideas. 

Marvin H. CorNWALL, instrumental 
instructor in the Elgin (Ill.) Public 
Schools, and E. A. Hitt, director of music 
in the Elgin Public Schools. 


Make Your Christmas 
Program a Candlelight 
Service 


our Christmas concert need not be 

just another nice program, about 

which the children’s parents are com- 
plimentary. If you do not rely entirely on 
the music for color and emotional stimu- 
lus, but plan an attractive setting and a 
bit of pageantry, you can produce a per- 
formance which your community will 
pronounce unique and impressive. This 
response may be obtained by presenting 
your program as a candlelight service. 

Candles not only enhance the beauty 
of decorations, but their soft glow in a 
semi-darkened auditorium can create a 
mood which approaches __ reverence. 
Furthermore, candles may have symbolic 
significance in the expression of ideas, as 
will be shown in the candlelighting cere- 
mony included in this article. 

Let us consider first the use of candles 
for decorative purposes. Use as many as 
you can, consistent with good taste, taking 
into consideration the size of your stage. 
Tall candles, of slow-burning material,’ 
are practical and effective. Metal holders 
(made in the industrial arts classes) may 
be painted to blend into any color scheme. 
You will want candles grouped artistical- 
ly across the front of the stage, replacing 
footlights. If your stage is drafty, pro- 
vide an attractive background which will 
shield the candles. This may be done by 
draping a black velvet curtain on a three- 
foot railing, across the front of the stage, 
a foot or more back of the candles. 
Candelabra and candles placed on stands 
of varying heights add interest to ar- 
rangements. 

Now that the stage is trimmed with 
candles, combined appropriately with 
boughs of evergreen, poinsettias, or holly, 
you are ready to consider the candle- 
lighting ceremony. It will be most effec- 
tive if performed in a dimly lighted audi- 
torium, with soft background music. Your 
candlelighters will be appropriately 
dressed in quaint, medieval page costumes. 

The following ceremony was written 
not only to light the candles on the stage. 
but to establish a mood for the musical 
program to follow. Seven girls, dressed as 
pages, walk slowly down the center aisle, 
each carrying a tall taper. The leader, 
who represents the Spirit of Christmas, 
carries a lighted candle, from which the 
other girls will light their tapers. 


Candlelighting Ceremony 


The Leader stands in the center, with 
three girls on each side of her. 

Leader: I am the Spirit of Christmas. 
I came into existence on that first Christ- 
mas, centuries ago, when the angels pro- 
claimed the birth of the Christ Child. 
After singing their joyous Christmas 
carol, the angels plucked a star from the 


1Since there might be an objection to the use 
of real candles from the standpoint of the fire 
hazard involved, attention is called to the fact 
that there are now on the market electric candles 
and torches (run by batteries) that can be used 
m programs of this kind. 
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heavens and affixed it to this candle. They 
presented it to me as a symbol of my 
sovereignty in the hearts of mankind. 

The Spirit of Christmas enhances man’s 
worthiest virtues. Man receives inspira- 
tion from the flame of this star-candle. 

To Love, I give a beam of that star- 
light which shone o’er the manger in 
Bethlehem. To mortal Love is added the 
spark of divinity which brightens its light 
and sheds its gleam o’er all the world, 
(Love lights candle.) 

On that first Christmas night, Brother- 
hood attained new significance. The Babe 
who was born taught us that all men are 
brothers, with a common father. I give to 
Brotherhood the light of understanding. 
(Brotherhood lights candle.) 

“Blessed are the meek, for they shall in- 
herit the earth.” The light I give to Hu- 
mility reveals the quiet dignity bestowed 
on this rare virtue by the Master. (Hu- 
mility lights candle.) 

In the quest for peace, Goodwill must 
lead the way. Goodwill takes from the 
Spirit of Christmas the light which ban- 
ishes evil shadows of mistrust and hate, 
(Goodwill lights candle.) 

Because of Charity, the poor receive 
gifts at Christmas. He who said “Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, ye have done it unto Me,” 
gave the world a new concept of Charity. 
I give to Charity the inspiration of 
Christ’s gospel of love. (Charity lights 
candle.) ; 

With this light, I give to Joy some of 
the gladness of the angels who pro- 
claimed the birth of the Messiah. (Joy 
lights candle.) 

And now, the Spirit of Christmas sends 
Love, Brotherhood, Humility, Good- 
will, Charity, and Joy, to light the can- 
dles of the world. May the light of these 
symbols of our God-given virtues illumine 
your hearts this Christmastide. (The six 
pages light all stage candles and exit. Two 
pages may walk with the curtain as it is 
opened, giving the appearance of their 
opening it.) 


Do you have processionals and reces- 
sionals for your Christmas concert? They 
will be more impressive if the students 
carry candles. It is a simple matter to 
light the candles before a processional, 
but lighting them for a recessional pre- 
sents a problem. How can they be lit 
without an awkward pause at the end of 
the musical program? The following will 
serve the purpose of lighting the candles 
and making a smooth transition from the 
program to the recessional. 


The Gift 


There was once a wise and noble rule 
who had a great affection for his loyal 
subjects. He called a meeting in the tem- 
ple and told his people that he wished to 
present them with a gift which would be 
an expression of his love and esteem 
He asked that they consult among them- 
selves and decide what gift they woull 
find most acceptable. Some spoke for fine 
raiment, others wanted beautiful homes i 
which to dwell, while some would fil 
their storehouses with an abundance o 
food. But there were those among his sub- 
jects who counseled against asking for 
material things which could be taker 
from them, and persuaded the people te 
ask for the gift of Eternal Peace. 

The king was pleased when the deci 
sion of his people was made known t0 
him, and he addressed them thus: “My 
beloved people, you have indeed choset 
wisely, for surely Eternal Peace is to be 
valued above all else. But Peace is not @ 
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vift which can be bestowed upon you. For 
each man must find his own peace, and 
earn it for himself.” 

His subjects bowed their heads in grief 
when they heard his words. But as they 
were preparing to leave the temple with 
empty hearts, he spoke to them again. 

not be sorrowiul, my friends, for, 
1ough I cannot give you peace, [ can 
you a light to guide you in your 

‘+h for Peace.” 

) saying, he commanded his servants 
to bring many candles, and give one to 
each person present. Then he took a large 
candle from the altar and held it before 
him. (Page brings a large candle which 
was previously placed in decoration.) 
“This is the candle of Faith, which the 
traveler searching for the path to Peace 
must take with him to light his way. 
Each of you who wishes to find the path 
to peace may light your candle from this 
candle of Faith. This light is my gift to 
you.” But they, whose hearts had known 
discouragement, said unto each other, “It 
is Eternal Peace we want, not a dim 
candlelight. How shall this faint glow 
dispel the darkness and lead our feet on 
the path to Peace?” They came to their 
king with this bewildering question, and 
thus he answered them: “Each of you may 
have a light, which by itself is very small. 
But if each of you add your light to the 
light of all others, you will illumine the 
path to Peace so that you may walk in it 
without losing your way.” 

Once again their hearts were filled with 
happiness and they said unto their king, 
“Let us light our candles from your candle 
of Faith, and we will seek the path to 
Peace.” And the king called his pages 
and bade each light a candle from the 
candle of Faith. ( Pages light their candles 
from the altar candle.) And when they 
had done this they went among the multi- 
tudes and lit their candles. And when all 
candles were burning, the people held 
them up so that they dispelled the darkness. 
And as they went out of the temple, sing- 
ing together, lo, there could be seen faint- 
ly in the distance—the path to Peace. 
(Pages light candles held by the chcrus. 
Chorus recessional, “Hark! The Herald 
Angels Sing.’’) 

+ 


Either of the above ceremonies will 
add to the attractiveness of your candle- 
light service. But do not forget the im- 
portance of the very first impression. For 
this you will want to present each patron 
with a Christmas card program as he en- 
ters the auditorium. And what would be 
more appropriate than a candle design on 
the cover, produced by the art depart- 
ment ? 

: Good luck with your candlelight serv- 
ice! And may it become a tradition, looked 
forward to by the entire community. 

—ALICE BRAINERD, head of the music 
department at the Riverside-Brookfield 
High School, Riverside, Illinois. Note: 
The ceremonies in this article are not 
copyrighted and may be used for school 
performances. 


NEA AND PTA have collaborated in the 
Preparation of a booklet entitled, 
Moral and Spiritual Education in Home, 
School, and Community” to help meet 
the need of PTA leaders for material to 
use in building programs stimulated by 
the National Education Association 1951 
report, “Moral and Spiritual Values in 
the Public Schools.” Copies may be ob- 
tained by sending twenty-five cents to 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ne South Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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Music, A Necessity 


usic Education in American pub- 

lic schools must be music educa- 

tion for all. If teachers of music 
are sincerely interested in more firmly 
establishing their subject in the school 
program, they must broaden their outlook 
to include all students. They cannot 
cherish the idea that music is for a 
selected few. Provision, of course, 
should be made for the more talented, 
but every child—with no exceptions— 
should have the opportunity to engage in 
happy, fruitful musical activities at his 
level of understanding and ability. 

Why this concern? Why this desire 
to bring all children into the music class? 
Because music has certain contributions 
to make to every life. Because good 
music education can meet the most basic 
of human needs as can no other subject. 
Let us consider those needs, and the con- 
tributions we could be making toward 
meeting them through a sound music 
program: 
ye AND MENTAL HEALTH NEEDS 

Children need to feel well, to be able 
to recognize and cope with “growing 
pains,” to develop sound bodies, to de- 
velop habits which will keep them feeling 
well. 

The music program can _ promote 
physical well-being by establishing habits 
of good posture while sitting or stand- 
ing; by teaching correct breathing; by 
giving an opportunity for’ free, rhyth- 
mical bodily expression; by aiding motor 
and mental coordination; by contributing 
a physical and mental activity that re- 
freshes and recreates. Especially in the 
realm of voice changing, which can be a 
terrific growing pain, music activities can 
aid in understanding and adjusting to 
this great change, Likewise, musical 
experiences can help those who never 
quite know what to do with their hands 
or feet. These are contributions, briefly 
told, toward physical well-being. 

For a healthy state of mind, we are 
realizing more and more that we need to 
learn to relax, to throw off worry, to 
engage in stimulating and satisfying ex- 
periences, to think well of ourselves, to 
feel a sense of accomplishment. 

Music can help a child, or an adult, 
meet every one of those needs. The 
proof of the therapeutic value of music 
can be found in the reports of medical 
science, and the increased interest of in- 
dustry in music. If music can help a 
factory produce more in a material sense, 
surely music can help our schools produce 
more in a psychological sense. 


SOCIAL NEEDS 

We can state our social needs very 
simply. A human being: 

Needs to have a friend. 

Needs to be able to get along with a 
group of people. 

Needs to be able to do something well, 
either in the group, or alone. 

Needs to be a participant in the popular 
activity—what everyone else is doing. 

Needs to get along with the “powers 
that be.” 

Needs to understand people who are 
different from the familiar group. 

Through musical experiences we 
should, and usually do, find a friend. 
The person we sing next to, or play next 
to, or listen with, becomes our comrade 
as we are drawn together by common 
interests and doing. 

We learn to cooperate with a larger 
group, to discipline ourselves to meet the 
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neeas and demands of group action, 
whether in a singing, listening, dancing, 
or instrumental group. 

We get a sense of achievement from 
having done a thing well, when we sing, 
play, or dance with a group, though our 
individual part may be small. 

If music activities are attractive, then 
everyone, and especially the adolescents, 
will have to participate or suffer the 
pangs of deepest frustration because they 
are not doing what everyone else is 
doing. 

Yes, music can even aid in the adjust- 
ment to parents, principals, etc. Their 
approval of the glee club, the band, or 
sudden interest in attending symphony 
concerts, can shorten the distance be- 
tween two worlds. 

In no field is there a finer chance for 
establishing intercultural understanding 
than in the field of music, Racial, na- 
tional, and religious groups of all kinds 
have contributed to our musical heritage, 
and as boys and girls are led to see those 
contributions, their understanding and 
appreciation increases for those different 
groups. 

INTELLECTUAL NEEDS 


Children need to know certain funda- 
mental skills—reading, writing, speaking, 
and counting. 

Children need to know where we came 
from, why our culture has developed as 
it has, and where, by present trends, we 
are heading. 

Above all, children need to want to 
know more about their world. 

Music education can certainly con- 
tribute to the skill subjects by aiding 
eye and mind coordination in reading; by 
increasing vocabulary; aiding in the con- 
cept of numbers; improving diction. 

Nowhere can the history of mankind, 
and the significance of that history, be 
more clearly seen than in the field of 
music: our crude beginnings, our strug- 
gles to conquer the unknown, to bring 
order and harmony out of chaos. Music 
is truly the mirror of an age, reflecting 
as it does important trends and events. 
Music is also a forecaster. As Beethoven 
forewarned his contemporaries of a 
changing culture, musically and _politi- 
cally, so, perhaps, Stravinsky is giving 
our age a peek into the future. 

Through aroused interest in music a 
wonderful avenue of learning is opened. 
By encouraging the innate curiosity of 
children we can help establish a desire 
for knowledge, and an attitude of open- 
mindedness that will carry over into all 
subjects and into all living. 


SPIRITUAL NEEDS 


Children need to have some beautiful 
moments from which may be gained a 
glimpse of the meaning of life above and 
beyond the material and commonplace. 

Many, many times we can capture such 
moments while singing, playing, or listen- 
ing to beautiful music. As our abilities 
along these lines grow, so also will these 
moments of exaltation increase and in- 
tensify. 

If these good things may be derived 
through music education, surely every 
child is entitled to share in them. It is 
too apparent, however, that all that goes 
under the name of music education is not 
productive of these “goods.” Nor have 
we attempted to gear our program to 
the needs of all, as we should be doing. 
Our task, then, is to determine how we 
may bring about the greatest good for 
the greatest number. 

—Witma Hanks, director of choral 
music, Central High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
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Progressive music educators from coast to 
coast agree on the swing to Zalzer Bb French 
horns. It's a practical and successful means of 
training beginners into competent and enthu- 
siastic performers. Records show that there has 
been steady improvement in the musical per- 
formance of every organization where the 
change to Zalzer Bb French horns has been 


1 The ZALZER BD both indoors and in 
the open. 
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BD Horn tone carries signed in a compact, 
better, is more clearly easily handled model 
heard whether in solo that makes playing 


FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION ON NEW 
SIMPLIFIED FRENCH HORN TEACHING METHODS 
as outlined by leading school publi- 
cations—MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
With these methods and the new 
Zalzer Bd French Horn it is ible 
for you to build up—quickly and 
easily—a better horn section in your 








Basic Problems in 
Woodwind Teaching 





FORETOKEN of the gradual demise of 
A the high school orchestra was the in- 

crease in the number of instrumental 
teachers who were not primarily string 
teachers. The inevitable result has been 
a matter of concern for a number of years. 
In many communities the instrumental 
program has been, and apparently will 
continue to be, one-sided. An obvious 
parallel, equally unpleasant to contem- 
plate, pertains in the band. The condition 
of our woodwind sections may be due to 
a lack of understanding about how to 
develop woodwind players. ; 

A lack of adequate training in instru- 
mental methods will be especially noticed 
in the woodwinds where generalizations 
concerning embouchure and fingering 
systems cannot be made as easily as with 
the brasses. This is not to over-simplify 
the brass problem; but it seems that there 
are more teachers who are primarily 
brass players. 


Tone Control Important 


The basic problem in instrumental in- 
struction is not digital technique; it is 
not the development of reading ability ; 
it is the development of tone and tone 
control. For the basis of reading ability 
should be founded before instrumental 
work is begun; digital technique yields 
to the kind of practice which high school 
students find most interesting; and an 
intelligent teacher can understand the 
system of most keyed instruments by 
careful study of good fingering charts, 
preferably the complete ones found in the 
conservatory methods. But, again to draw 
the parallel with the orchestra, without 
exception the string program has been 
successful only where there has been a 
teacher who knew how to develop string 
tone; and almost without exception the 
teacher was one who knew how to pro- 
duce and could exemplify good string 
tone. The development of tone need almost 
have been experienced if the teacher is 
going to help others develop good tone. 
Certainly a mental concept of good tone 
quality and vicarious experience in de- 
veloping it are indispensable. 

High school students are likely to be 
interested most easily in rhythmic prob- 
lems and digital technique; but proper 
stimulation can lead them to find their 
fullest satisfaction in the development 
of good tone. Concern with improvement 
of tone can yield amazingly quick results, 
although its ultimate development is a 
slow process. It is a complicated process 
because the teacher has limited time to 
spend with his ciasses, and because em- 
bouchure development requires continuous 
correction and example by the teacher. 
Only the most interested students follow 
assiduously and correctly the teacher's 
suggestions and corrections. Subsequent 
practice develops other poor habits which 
again must be corrected. 

Let us consider the clarinet, which 
should be basic to the teacher’s approach 
to the woodwinds. While there are nu- 
merous problems of mouthpiece, reeds. 
and instrument which can be understood 
fully only by one who plays a woodwind 
instrument, an understanding of two basic 
problems will improve tone quality. A 
good mouthpiece and a good reed, both 
properly suited to the maturity and capa- 
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bility of the student—and the one to the 


other—are necessary for good results. 


Embouchure Needs Checking 


Almost immediate results can be at- 
tained by checking the length of the 
bite and the amount of breath support. 
Attention to this first basic point can im- 
prove the quality of the clarinet section 
within a few days. A small bite results 
in a pinched tone; contrary to the stu- 
dent’s expectation a pinched tone is often 
flat because of lack of breath support. A 
longer bite permits more air to flow into 
the instrument, requires more adequate 
breath support, and produces a fuller tone 
with better intonation. The bite must be 
long enough to produce a full tone, but 
not so long as to produce a wild tone; 
it may be roughly estimated at one-half 
inch, with variations dependent upon the 
length and openness of the lay and the 
maturity of the embouchure. 

Embouchure development should begin 
in the lowest register. Playing low “E” 
with a firm round embouchure will hasten 
the development of adequate breath sup- 
port and will strengthen the muscles, all 
of the muscles. The muscles are not used 
like the jaws of a pliers from above and 
below the mouthpiece but are used more 
like a rubber binder placed about the 
mouthpiece with firmness from all direc- 
tions. Again, the over-exaggerated “smile” 
results in a thin, pinched tone. With the 
full roundness of the low “E” adequately 
supported with breath as his standard of 
tone quality, the student proceeds up- 
wards for an octave, slurring various tonal 
combinations. There are some excellent 
exercises for this purpose in Baermann, 
Klose, and Lazarus. The work is to be 
slurred and all tones are to be compared 
to the full basic quality of the low “E”. 
When this has been accomplished with 
some skill, always bearing in mind that 
the embouchure does not change and that 
breath support remains constant, the 
student should do similar exercises at the 
twelfth above. 

The register change and even skips of 
small intervals in the low register seem to 
be crucial points for most teachers who 
are brass players. Overtones on brass 
instruments are produced by the em- 
bouchure; brass players react involun- 
tarily to skips, more so than most of us, 
and find it difficult to understand the idea 
of a basic embouchure which need not 
change to produce various pitches. There 
is of course a slight adjustment necessary 
to aid intonation, but this humoring of 
those tones whose fingerings do not pro- 
duce true pitch should not be confused 
with a change in the basic embouchure. 
The basis of tone is a firm, steady em- 
bouchure and a full flow of breath. 


Pupils Should Know This 


One way of presenting this fact is to 
show that tone production is the work 
of the embouchure and the breath. This 
may be considered one department of 
playing, unrelated to pitch, which is de- 
pendent upon fingering. It is possible to 
prove to the student, by the teacher fin- 
gering the instrument as the student pro- 
duces the tone, that it is unnecessary to 
anticipate every change in pitch or move- 
ment of the fingers with a corresponding 
change in embouchure. The various 
Pitches will be produced even though the 
students cannot anticipate what the teach- 
er will finger. 

The tone exercises are played with a 
full tone, at a steady volume. The cre- 
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MR. PRESIDENT” 


A brilliant and exciting march for band by Fred Waring. Good 
throughout the year . . . In concert or on the field . . . An ideal Octo- 
ber birthday tribute to our nation’s number one soldier-statesman. 
Concert Band — Full Band: $3.50 — Symphonic Band: 
$4.50 — Arranged by Harry Simeone. 

(Inaugural Edition as played by The Service Bands) 


Marching Band: $2.00 — Arranged by Randall Bellerjeau. 
(Includes instructions for field formations forming the three best- 
known letters in the land.) 


Also new for hand — “STEPPING OUT” — a lively field 
march by Randall Bellerjeau $1.50 
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scendo and diminuendo might well be de- 
ferred until the student can play with good 
control of pitch. Inherent in this concept 
of tone production is the legato approach, 
the smooth flowing from one tone to an- 
other, carrying the full quality of the basic 
tone gradually higher and higher. This is 
in antithesis to the approach in teaching 
brass instruments where early emphasis 
is on attack, and presents another diffi- 
culty for the brass major. Firm, steady 
embouchure and continuous breath sup- 
port are aided by slurred studies and are 
hindered by those which require continual 
articulation. Scales, scales by thirds, 
arpeggios, and larger intervals constitute 
the cumulative material of this study in 
legato playing. 

The beginning band books are often 
based on the brass approach, with em- 
phasis on the attack and release of tones 
of short duration. This rhythmic approach 
is important for the student as a potential 
band member but does little for his de- 
velopment as a clarinet player. Legato is 
important also for the development of 
digital facility; detached tones conceal 
the lack of smooth finger action. The 
band approach must be complemented by 
exercises as suggested. 


Correct Articulation Essential 


The second basic point is articulation. 
It is essential that the student learn how 
to begin a tone. Even slurred passages 
must be started. But the word “attack” 
is misleading. Adequate though the term 
may be for brass teaching it connotes a 
hardness, a thrust, which may be re- 
sponsible for the type of articulation 
which is often heard. Some fine teachers 
have borrowed the vocal term “place,” 
which is hardly descriptive except to 
suggest the care with which the breath 
is sent into the instrument. And that is 
the heart of the matter: basically it is a 
matter of setting the reed in motion with 
the breath, the breath having been set in 
motion by the action of the tongue. The 
action of the tongue is a retrograde 
motion away from its initial position near 
the tip of the reed. It may be noted that 
the reed can be set in motion by the 
breath alone without any action of the 
tongue, but this method lacks definitude. 
Extreme legato tongue is merely a mat- 
ter of giving repeated impetus to the air 
column; in a sense it is tonguing on 
the air column. An analogy may be drawn 
with the legato down-up bow of the 
violinist who maintains the vibration of 
the string even though he changes the 
direction of his bow. Too often the clar- 
inetist not only does not maintain the 
flow of air, and the flow of tone, in 
legato tonguing, but attacks each new 
tone with such vigor as to upset the 
pitch and even to chop off the previous 
tone. 

Rapid tonguing carelessly executed re- 
sults in the tongue stopping the reed 
even as it attempts to set the reed in 
motion for the next tone. This will not 
happen if it is remembered that starting 
the tone is essentially the function of the 
breath aided by the tongue, that the 
forcible action of the tongue underneath 
the reed is unmusical. The question about 
where the tongue should be placed may be 
debatable, for toneues are equal neither 
in leneth nor agility. But the effect is 
the thing; and the effect should not in- 
clude the noise of the tongue beginning 
the tone. The light use of the tonque’s 
tip near and below the tip of the reed will 
produce the most legato and musical ef- 
fect; the heavier action of the tongue 
nearer its base or from the throat or the 
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Strings Moderne is a collection of outstanding 
musical favorites which have been arranged 
especially for groups of young string players. 


Contents 
DEEP PURPLE 
BLUE MOON 
OVER THE RAINBOW 
STAIRWAY TO THE STARS 
IN A LITTLE SPANISH TOWN 
ONCE IN A WHILE 
DAYBREAK 
SIBONEY 
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WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 
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use of the tongue underneath the reed 
will produce an unmusical effect. 

If it is understood that staccato is 
basically a matter of shortening the length 
of a tone, of thereby separating tones 
from each other, the modulation from 
legato tonguing is not too difficult. Sepa- 
rating the tones, releasing the tones, is 
not the function of the tongue, but is 
achieved by the breath which now simply 
does not hold the tone for its full written 
value. It is true that certain qualities of 
staccato may require more forceful ex- 
pelling of the breath; but it should be 
borne in mind that the action of the 
tongue is limited to the initial placing 
of the tone. Stopping a tone with the 
tongue, which spoils quality and affects 
pitch, can easily become a habit unless 
proper articulation is practiced very 
slowly so that each tone may be carefully 
placed until such action becomes habitual. 
An essential of all qualities of attack is 
that the pitch must be constant; there 
must be no initial impact with a falling 
off and subsequent rising to pitch. 

Good articulation can be developed 
from the slurred tone exercises which 
were suggested earlier, but might be 
started on a single tone such as the 
repeated placing of low “E”. An addi- 
tional exercise follows: play the scale 
of F, or G, in one octave from the lowest 
F. Slur upwards and return. Play with 
the fully supported tone and good finger 
action previously suggested. Then without 
stopping, except for breath at the bottom, 
do the same thing using a very legato 
tongue. Some students find the syllable 
du or da is an aid to comprehending the 
idea. The legato tongue must be as smooth 
as the slurred scale; it is the next thing 
to a slur. Play slowly. Play the same 
scale but this time do not connect the 
tones. I used the phrase advisedly: “Do 
not connect the tones.” This is staccato. 
The tongue action may be the same. Had 
I said: “Separate the tones,” the student 
might have substituted a different tongue 
action. By alternating the three: the slur, 
legato tongue, and separated tones, the 
idea is impressed that the essential dif- 
ference is the length of the tones. Various 
qualities of staccato can be developed 
from this stage. 


The quality of the entire reed section 
can be improved by attention to em- 
bouchure, concomitant breath support, 
and articulation. The method of articu- 
lation is similar, except that larger reeds 
respond less easily than do small ones. 
In the last analysis the entire matter de- 
pends upon the aural discernment and 
sensitivity of the player and the teacher. 
Young people are sensitive to quality and 
under stimulating leadership will work 
hard to improve tone and articulation. 

Francis N. MAYER 


This article is reprinted from the February 
1953 issue of Gopher Music Notes, official maga- 
zine of the Minnesota Music Educators Associ- 
ation and Minnesota Public School Music 
League. Mr. Mayer is band director at the Col- 
lege of St. Thomas in St. Paul, and is well- 
known throughout his home state as an 
adjudicator and clinic director. 
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EDUCATIONAL FILMS can now be 
mailed at the same low rate as books, 
by the provisions of a bill passed by 
Congress and signed by President 
Eisenhower, Senator Carlson, republi- 
can of Kansas, and Representatives St. 
George, republican of Néw York, and 
Rees, republican of Kansas, joined a 
delegation from the National Education 
Association for the brief signing cere- 
mony in the President’s office July 20: 
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The 3rd edition of this valuable 
publication contains a Rhythm 
Band Primer for Teachers and will 
help you organize your rhythmic 
activities with children. It also in- 
cludes a complete listing of “easy- 
to-play” rhythm, melody and har- 
mony instruments together with 
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Bb CLARINET QUARTETS 
For 4 Bb Clarinets with Score. 

ALICE BLUE GOWN 
OVER THE RAINBOW 
ma) DEEP PURPLE 
WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 
THROUGH THE YEARS 


price $1.50 each 


BRASS QUARTETS 


For Ist and 2nd Trumpets, Ist and 2nd 
Trombones with Score. 


N THROUGH THE YEARS 
¥ WHEN I GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 


) price $1.50 each 


SAXOPHONE QUARTETS 


For Ist and 2nd Eb Alto Sax, 3rd Eb Alto 
Sax and Bb Tenor (printed separately), 4th 
Bb Tenor Sax and Eb Baritone (printed 
seporately) with score. 
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SONG OF LOVE 
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For 4 Trombones with Score. 
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For Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello 
with Score. 
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a | For Ist and 2nd Cornets, Ist and 2nd 
a, Trombones, Baritone (Bass-Treble) and 
w Tuba with Score. 
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The Ukulele Goes to College 





regarded as a toy or a manifestation 

of adolescence. It is simple to play, 
and its simplicity is the key to its educa- 
tional value. It is enjoyed by young 
people whose pleasure can be guided into 
a new world of enjoyment when the uke 
is accepted and welcomed into the class- 
room. 

This instrument is used in our teacher- 
training classes for non-music majors 
because of its several advantages. First, 
it is the cheapest harmonic instrument on 
the market. As little as $3.25 will buy 
a plastic ukulele. This is important to the 
young teacher or to the elementary pupils 
who might be interested in playing. Sec- 
ond, it is easy even for persons with no 
previous musical experience to play ac- 
companiments on it in a short time. Of 
merit also are its size and weight, allow- 
ing it to be carried anywhere without 
effort. At the same time, the tone quality 
of the uke is light enough so that it will 
not cover the youngest voices. It gives 
a pleasing harmonic background even 
in the hands of an inexperienced accom- 
panist. It can be played in all keys 
through an easy adjustment of a capo.’ 
Lastly, and most important, children in 
the upper elementary grades, under the 
teacher’s guidance, can easily learn to 
play their own accompaniments. 

We began using ukes as part of our 
classes in Music Fundamentals for non- 
music elementary education majors a 
couple of years ago in an attempt to give 
the students access to a harmonic accom- 
paniment for their future classes. Many 
students enter the classes without the 
most elementary musical knowledge. 
They are apt to have a strong belief that 
music cannot be learned by the average 
person and they do not expect to pass 
this required course. Their attitude 
evoked a challenge to keep the technical 
requirements at a minimum yet to pre- 
sent them in a language already familiar 
to the students. 

For their first lesson in playing the 
students learn the tonic, sub-dominant, 
and dominant chords in the key of D. 
These, the easiest chord series we need to 
learn, are taught as the familiar finger 


"Tre humble ukulele has too long been 











patterns and are simply labeled 1, 4, 
and 5: 
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THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


Arabic numerals are used for easier 
reading. Accompaniments to the songs 
are mimeographed, and the diagonal bar 
on the typewriter is used to indicate a 
measure bar. Extra spaces are used be- 
tween phrases. Only the beat notes are 
accompanied, and in lively songs, espe- 
cially in 3/4 meter, only the first beat 
of the measure is accompanied. This 
emphasizes the rhythmic swing of the 
music. Meter is indicated first. 

A song in 4/4 meter might appear as: 


4/4 = 1111/1155/1144/5555/ - 1155/1111/ 
5555/1111/ 

A song in 6/8 would be written: 

6/8 11/44/11/55/  11/55/55/11/ 
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This type of notation and a diagram of 
chords are all that are necessary 


the three ch t 4 
for songs in the key of D. After a few 
class lessons, the students play accom- 


paniments while they are learning to sing 
songs. . . e 

Since this is a class in music funda- 
mentals for classroom teachers, the se- 
mester 1S begun with a_ study of note 
names, note values, metric values, scale 
formation, and key signatures. During 
the study of scales, the class learns that 
the 1, 4 and 5 above the uke finger pat- 
terns indicate chords built on those steps 
of the scale, and that any note in the 
scale will sound well with at least one 
of these chords if the note is a member 
of the chord. Then we work out some 
harmonizations of melodies on the black- 
hoard and play and sing them. We also 
use simple melody instruments, such as 
tonettes, in the class and learn to play 
the songs we want to sing. As the stu- 
dents become more adept with their 
tonettes, they play the new melody first 
and then sing the song. This gives the 
elementary education student a means of 
teaching herself a new melody and then 
accompanying it when she teaches it to 
her class of children. Songs are learned 
by rote at first just as they will later 
be taught to children in their classes. 

The three chord patterns for the key 
of G are presented next. Attention is 
called to the fact that 4 in the key of D 
is now 1 in the key of G because it is a 
chord built on the note G. 


1 4 5 

@1 o_s1 1¢ 
@2 @2 
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The three chord patterns in the key 
of C are given last. Here again 4 in the 
key of G has become 1 in the key of C. 
This completes our necessary chord pro- 
gressions for songs in all major keys. 


1 4 5 

o_f1 19 1 
@2 92 
93 2% 93 3 


















































At the time I first began thinking se- 
riously about accompaniments for the 
music book series, I knew that the uke 
was a small, four-stringed instrument to 
be strummed. A short study of several 
uke manuals showed me that most songs 
were given in the keys of D, G, and C. 
The finger patterns in the other keys 
became much too complicated for the 
novice. A remark in one of the manuals 
about the capo solved the problem and 
helped me meet the challenge of technical 
simplicity. 

With our G chord series we find we 
can play equally well in the keys of Ab, 


1A capo is a small cork-lined metal bar that 
fits across the strings on the neck of the uke 
with a metal spring passing behind the neck. 
These can be bought for twenty-five cents 
through music houses. By placing the capo flush 
with the first fret, we raise the pitch of the 
mstrument a half step. This enables us to 
continue using the D chord finger patterns while 
Playing songs in the key of Eb. For songs in E, 

capo is placed at the second fret. The keys 
of F and Gb can be played by moving the capo 
farther up the neck. Now we can play five 

8 with the original three D chords. This 
Procedure is worked out in our scale half steps 
so the student understands the reason for using 
the capo. This also leads to a natural compre- 
hension of transposition. 
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FTER amicable negotiations with Associated 

Music Publishers, Inc., we have changed our 

name from Associated Musicians, Inc., to AFFILIATED 

MUSICIANS, INC. The similarity of the two names made 

the change advisable. The letters for our Edition, AMI, remain. 

We are happy to announce our first catalogue of new 

music for chorus, orchestra, chamber music groups, organ, 

for strings, woodwinds and brass instruments, listing also new 

songs, our “Condenscore” Edition of symphonic literature and 
our music books for children. 


If you have net yet received our catalogue, please write to 


AFFILIATED MUSICIANS, Inc. 


Publishers and Distributors of Music and Books on Music 
8350 MELROSE AVENUE + LOS ANGELES 46, CALIFORNIA 














A SUITE FOR STRING QUARTET 
OR STRING ORCHESTRA ~omm 


FRONTIER SKETCHES 
sy FRANCIS J. PYLE 


CONTENTS: 


® On the Tundra 
® The Long Night 
®@ At the Trading Post 


SCORE AND PARTS, complete... cineiiaisesadadbial $2.25 
is 2 83. See 30 











SPOTLIGHT ON STRINGS 


by Louise Mignin 
Ensemble Material for Young String Players, 
Easy Technical Range. . . . No Difficult Keys. 
SCORE AND PARTS, complete 28 


SCORE...............$1.00. PIANO PARTS........ 
STRING PARTS, each........ .35 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


124 EAST FOURTH ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















A SENSATIONAL NEW MATERIAL 
tor CHOIR GOWNS 


|| a GLO] @) Wt) Me A 
THE QUINTESSENCE OF BEAUTY 
CHURCH AND CHOIR GOWNS CO. 
5870 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, California 
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New 1953 


OPERETTA 
and CHORUSES 


from LORENZ 





@ Operetta — For Church 
Choirs, High Schools, or Adult 
Choral Groups 


MUSIC IN THE ATTIC 


By Kerr and Wilson 


Old, beloved tunes and old- 
fashioned costumes from your 
attic are combined for good, 
clean fun in this short, easy 
operetta. “Flash-back” tech- 
nique is used as housecleaning 
uncovers items which recall 
old times. 90 cents per copy. 


@ Choruses 


5179. To a Wild Rose. MacDowell- 
Lorenz (S.A.) 


6107. To a Wild Rose. MacDowell- 
Lorenz (S.S.A.) 


7121. The Happy Farmer in the 
Dell. Lorenz (S.A.B.) 
A humorous medley of Schu- 


mann’s The Happy Farmer 
and The Farmer in the Dell. 


7122. For Spz-ious Skies. Peery 
(S.A.B.) 
A fantasia on America, the 
Beautiful. Optional trumpet 
trio available. 
2143. Song of the Flea. Moussorg- 
sky. (S.A.T.B.) 


— Any or all of these items will be sent 
en approval upon request. 


-—e See Lorenz's ad for Christmas music 
on page 66 of this issue. 


LORENZ PUBLISHING COMPANY 


501 E. Third St. 209 S. State St. 
Dayton 1, =e Chicago 4, Ill. 
Princeton, Me is 3, Tenn, 
245 Nassau = 598 Marshall Ave. 
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A, Bb, and B with the same procedure. 
The C chords will also give us the key of 
Db when the capo is on the first fret. This 
completes the entire key cycle. 

For our classes, I have written accom- 
paniments to the songs of one of our state- 
adopted songbook series, but the students 
learn to write their own accompaniments 
by the end of the semester. Some will not 
have this particular music series available 
when they become teachers and they must 
learn to adapt their knowledge to any 
situation. 

These students are in regular classes 
with from twenty to forty in a section. 
The smaller number is more practical be- 
cause it is necessary for the teacher to 
tune the instruments during the first -part 
of the semester until the students become 
familiar enough with the intervals for 
satisfactory tuning. We use the standard 
A-D-F#-B tuning. 

Patterns for the minor keys have been 
worked out in a similar way, using d, g, 
and c minor chords for the basic patterns. 
The capo does the rest. 

Students who learn to play ukes in our 
classes have a clearer understanding of 
the regular rhythm or swing in music and 
its importance. Experiencing this swing 
in playing the beat notes of the songs they 
sing teaches more effectively than a se- 
mester’s lectures by the teacher. This is 
especially true of compound meter, which 
is always difficult to understand. 

Comprehension of elementary harmony 
is a natural outgrowth of this practical 
handling of the tonic, subdominant and 
dominant-seventh chords in any key. It 
also provides some experience in two- 
part writing so that future pupils can be 
helped with creative music. 

As a term project, the students write 
the words, melodies, and uke accompani- 
ments for five songs that form a connected 
story for small children. By using vari- 
ous meters and several different keys for 
the different songs, the students learn 
practical application of the elementary the- 
ory presented during the semester. 

At Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
we are trying to give our elementary edu- 
cation majors practical musical knowledge 
that can be acquired and applied in a short 
time without previous knowledge of music. 
At the same time, we try to show them 
how they and their future pupils can have 
fun with music. 

—Maryjori£ PuLLey, assistant professor 
of music, Southwestern Louisiana Insti- 
tute, Lafayette, La. 


> I am sending my check for payment of 
dues in the MENC. You may have my 
rating on file, but I may as well state 
that I am not a full-time music teacher, 
nor do I have a degree in music educa- 
tion. I merely teach music in whatever 
rural school I may be teaching, and 
without remuneration except the good 
will of the people. At present I have 
seven piano pupils and four violin pupils 
in a Spanish-American school. They 
would not otherwise receive any instru- 
mental training. I also teach sight-singing 
in the regular school classes. I expect to 
teach a summer term (of eight weeks) 
in the mountains this summer. I would 
doubtless rate as a music educator. 

I am not planning on attending any 
Conference this year, but have wished to 
ever since I have received your literature. 
However, I appreciate the benefits to be 
derived as a member of the MENC and 
have hope of attending in the future.— 
Rosa D.-Wituts, Pagosa Springs, Colo- 
rado 





BETTONEY 


FLUTES « PICCOLOS 


Professional or beginner — 
There’s a Cundy-Bettoney 
priced for you! 


Musicians all over the 
world praise Bettoney- 
made Flutes and Piccolos 
for the ease with which 
they speak, for remarkable 
accuracy of scale, for uni- 
formity of response and for 
sheer beauty of design and 
craftsmanship. 


DEPARTMENT 24 
Write for free brochure today! 


Cundy-BETTONEY 


HYDE PARK, BOSTON 36, MASS. 
AMERICA’S FINEST WOODWINDS SINCE 1855! 


Flutes from 


$135. 


tor from 





FOR FAST ACTION 


gull 
KEY OIL 


@New grade—tested, per 
fected, 100% pure 


@1 or 2 drops keep keys 
friction-free. 


@For saxophones and all 
woodwinds. 


@ Kingsize 35¢ bottle 
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Tribute to Ennis Davis 





—- 


[The death of Ennis Davis on May 8, 
1953 was reported in the June-July issue 
of the Mustc Epucators Journat. The 
item, because of time and space limita- 
tions, was hardly adequate. To supple- 
ment it, there is no better means than to 
quote in full the following letter from 
Fred Waring addressed to the partici- 
pants in the Choral Workshop at Dela- 
ware Gap, with which, among many 
other activities, Ennis Davis had im- 
portant—and many times pioneer—rela- 
tionship. | 


each of you personally, for it is a 
deeply personal feeling that all of us have 
over the loss of our great and good friend. 
Ennis passed away last Friday after a 
lingering illness. Atver his operations last 
fall he was unable to work a regular 
schedule, but it was characteristic of him 
that he insisted on actively participating 
in future organizational plans right up 
until the last. 

Although not one to advocate change 
merely for the sake of change, Ennis had 
an inquiring mind that resisted the status 
quo—particularly if he felt improvements 
could be made. It was probably this at- 
titude that led him to feel that there could 
be a meeting ground for the professional 
performer and the music educator. I can 
recall, even before he joined our organ- 
ization, his trips to my office to talk of 
such things, and the early visits we made 
together to schools to talk with adminis- 
trators, and hear music in the classrooms 
of American schools. Out of these early 
discussions came the plans for our first 
clinic-workshops. Ennis accurately de- 
scribed these beginning efforts as “self- 
conscious, and striving for direction.” If 
our subsequent endeavors have gained a 
firmer footing it was due in great measure 
to his constant prodding, pushing and 
pioneer thinking. 

“Music for everyone” was not a hollow 
phrase for Ennis. He vigorously ad- 
vocated the breaking down of barriers 
between “kinds” of music because he be- 
lieved that every kind of music has a 
proper and rewarding place in the life of 
every person. Although he knew the “big 
cities” of our nation well, he never forgot 
that he was a native of Winston, Mis- 
souri; und, in discussing the ever-present 
problems of teaching with music edu- 
cators, liked to harken back to his own 
early teaching days in the Midwest. The 
personal relationships of a teacher with 
his students, fellow teachers, and com- 
munity were subjects dear to Ennis’ heart. 
He frequently. used, and certainly under- 
stood, the phrase “human values” and 
was, perhaps, the best living example of 
his own creed that a music teacher should 
be “More Than A Pitchpipe.” 

All of us will greatly miss our good 
“Dean” this year as the Workshop takes 
up sessions in its permanent Pennsylvania 
quarters. It was his guiding spirit and 
enthusiasm that led us to the acquisition of 
our building here to provide for future 
prowth. Because of his unique contribu- 
tion to the establishment and development 
of the Workshop we feel that it is only 
fitting that the Workshop wing be dedi- 
cated to him and named Ennis Davis 
Dormitory. 


l just wish it were possible to address 


—Frep WARING 
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CHORAL 
MUSIC 


MODERN GLEE CLUB SERIES 


Arranged by HARRY ROBERT WILSON 














FOUR PART S.A.T.B. 
CHLO-E 

GOOD NIGHT SWEETHEART 
LiL LIZA JANE 

RANGERS’ SONG 

SIBONEY 

WHIFFENPOOF SONG 


CHLO-E 


SIBONEY 





FOUR PART T.T.B.B. 


GOOD NIGHT SWEETHEART 
LI'L LIZA JANE 
RANGERS’ SONG 


WHIFFENPOOF SONG 
Price 25¢ Each 


THREE PART S.S.A. 
CHLO-E 

GOOD NIGHT SWEETHEART 
HI-DIDDLE DIDDLE 

LiL LIZA JANE 

SIBONEY 

STUMBLING 


NOVELTY CHORAL SERIES 


Arranged by HARRY ROBERT WILSON 





HI-DIDDLE DIDDLE 

1 MISS MY SWISS 

'M AN OLD COWHAND 
IN THE OLD TOWN HALL 
KING’S HORSES 





FOUR PART S.A.T.B. 


ON THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND THE SANTA FE 
SLEEPY TOWN EXPRESS 

STUMBLING 

THERE’S A WHISTLE IN THE THISTLE 

WOODEN SOLDIER AND THE CHINA DOLL 


Price 25¢ Each 


FESTIVAL CHORAL SERIES 


Arranged by HARRY ROBERT WILSON 





FOUR PART S.A.T.B. 

COME UNTO ME 

PAWPAW PATCH 

PEACE MUST COME LIKE A TROUBADOUR 
REMEMBER NOW THY CREATOR 
WITHOUT GOD (There Is No Peace) 





THREE PART S.S.A. 

LULLABY OF JESUS 

© MARY, DON’T YOU WEEP 

PAWPAW PATCH 

PEACE MUST COME LIKE A TROUBADOUR 
WITHOUT GOD (There Is No Peace) 


Price 20¢ Each 


CHORAL REPERTOIRE SERIES 


Composed and Arranged by GLAD ROBINSON YOUSE 


FOUR PART S.A.T.B. 
GOD BE MERCIFUL 
1 SHALL NOT WANT 





THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION -« 


Sales Agent for: Robbins Music Corporetion ° 


799 Seventh:Avenue 


leo Feist, Inc ° 





THREE PART S.S.A. 
CHRISTMAS BELLS 

GO TO SLEEP MY LITTLE ONE 
GOD SPEAKS TO ME 
MELODIES MY MOTHER SANG 
SUNKISSED RAINDROPS 


Price 20¢ Each 














New York 19 N. Y. 


Miller Music Corporation 
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\GAGO SYMPHON 
Oe eASS ENSEMBLE 


wden, French horn ALL 


h Alan Co 
_— li, trombone 


Crisafu 
Frank ee tuba HOLTON 


old 
nai 5. Herseth, trumpet 
Renold Schilke, trumpet 


“324, N. CHURCH ST., ELKHORN, WISCONSIN \ PREFERRED INSTRUMENTS FOR OVER HALF A 
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1953 Solo and Ensemble Selective Lists 
96 pages and cover—Single copy $1.50 postpaid 
Order from National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 

















“DAILY DRILLS AND TECHNICAL STUDIES" 


For Trumpet, $3.00 For Trombone, $3.00 


The Most Efficient Studies Written by 
The Master Teacher! 


HARRY FREISTADT, Recording Artist with Andre Kostelanetz, and featuring 
**TRUMPETERS' LULLABY" (Leroy Anderson —~y says: ‘In these Daily Drills 
one will find the great secrets of fine playing which Max Schlossberg gave to his 
students." 

Order from Your Local Dealer or: 


M. BARON COMPANY 


8 West 45th Street P. O. Box 149 
New York 36, N.Y. Oyster Bay, N.Y. 











In Ché News 


ere 
<a 


D. Ernest Manring has been appuointe 
directing supervisor of music in th 
Cleveland (Ohio) Public Schools, to §j 
the vacancy left by the death of Russe! 
V. Morgan in 1951. Mr. Manring begy 
his teaching career in Cleveland in 19% 
In 1950 he was appointed supervisg 
of music in Junior and Senior Hig 
Schools. succeeding the late J. Lew 
Ruddick. 


George Bornoff has been appointed pm. 
fessor of music education at Bosty 
University College of Music, in charg 
of the string instrument program. 
Bornoff, who formerly taught violin x 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
first came to Boston University in 194 


as a part-time instructor. He was a con§ 


certmaster of the Winnipeg (Canada 
String Orchestra for many years, a men. 
ber of the Winnipeg Symphony Orche:. 
tra, and founder of the Bornoff Schoo 
of Music and Fine Arts in Winnipeg. 


Hazel Nohavec Morgan will be visitiny 
lecturer in music education at North. 


western University during the academif 
year 1953-54. She will be on campuf 


three days during each quarter to cop 
sult with graduate students who are pr. 
paring advanced work and doctoral dis. 
sertations. In collaboration with he 
husband, the late Russell V. 

Mrs. Morgan planned a_ book, 

Education, Its Principles and Practices,” 
which is still in the process of prepar- 
tion. She is also preparing an edition 
of the compiled writings of Mr. Morga 


during the ten years prior to his deathj 


in 1951. The manuscript is_ entitled 
“Music, A Living Power in Education’ 


Margaret Maxwell has been appointel 
editor of Music Journal to succeed th 
late Ennis Davis, according to an @- 
nouncement by Fred Waring. A forme 
newspaper woman, Mrs. Maxwell servel 
on the staff of the Gannett newspaper 
in Rochester, N. Y., and as organist ani 


choir director had charge of the music ' 


programs in several Rochester churche 
Mrs. Maxwell joined the staff of Mui 
Journal in 1950 as contributing editm 


Richard E. Carpenter, formerly assistat 
superintendent of Montgomery Count 
(Md.) Schools, has been made directo 
of the business division of the Nation 
Education Association in Washington, 
D. C. He will be in charge of budgeting 
maintenance, publications and exhibit 


MAN OF THE YEAR in Fremont, Nebra 
ka, is Walter R. Olsen, director of bané 
in the Fremont City Schools. At the 18 
annual dinner of 
the Chamber of 
Commerce Mr. Ol- 
sen was presented 
the Fremont Civic 
Service Award, “in 
appreciation for 
his many contri- 
butions to the 
community over a 
period of eighteen 
years.” In an edi- 
torial, the Fremont 
Guide and Tribune 
commented at 


length on the reasons why, out of a city 


of 20,000, the popular choice for sutl 
recognition should be a school must 
teacher—comments which all music edt 
cators would read with enhanced priét 
in their profession. Mr. Olsen, a met 
ber of the MENC and Nebraska Must 
Educators Association, is past-prsidet! 
of the latter. 
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Howard Akers has joined Carl Fischer, 
Inc, as editor of school music publica- 
tions on the elementary, junior and sen- 
ior high school, and college levels. Mr. 
Akers was professor of music and direc- 
tor of music education at Millikin Uni- 
versity, Decatur, IIl. 


Otto Kinkeldey will be a visiting lecturer 
in the School of Music at the University 
of Illinois during the coming year. He 
will develop the university’s program 
leading to the Ph.D. in musicology. 


Duane H. Haskell, who for the past two 
years has served as head of the music 
education department of the Chicago 
Musical College, is now the head of the 
Fine Arts Department of Arkansas State 
College, Jonesboro. During the past 
summer Mr. Haskell served as director 
of a curriculum workshop at the Univer- 
sity of South Dakota, Vermillion. The 
workshop completed a new music cur- 
riculum for the schools of the state, the 
first such project in South Dakota since 


1934. 


Donald J. Grout began a five-year term 
as chairman of the department of music 
in the College of Arts and Sciences at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., July 1. 
Mr. Grout, who joined the Cornell facul- 
ty in 1945, is president of the American 
Musicological Society. 


John Kirkpatrick will take over Mr. 
Grout’s duties as director of the Sage 
Chapel Choir at Cornell University. 


Harold C. Manor has left Arkansas State 
College, Jonesboro, to become professor 
of music at St. Petersburg Junior Col- 
lege, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


David H. Suderman, professor of music 
and chairman of the humanities division 
at Bethel College, North Newton, Kans., 
has been granted a fellowship award for 
the academic year of 1953-54 by the 
Fund for Advancement of Education es- 
tablished by the Ford Foundation. He 
expects to spend the major portion of 
his time at Leland Stanford University. 


Nelson N. Harper, Jr., formerly at the 
University of Dayton (Ohio), is now 
field supervisor of music, Board of Cath- 
olic Education, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. 
Harper was faculty sponsor of the 
MENC student chapter at the University 
of Dayton. 


Gale L. Sperry has been appointed in- 
structor in music and assistant band- 
master and director of marching bands 
at the University of Minnesota. He was 
formerly in charge of the elementary 
and secondary instrumental music pro- 
gram in Edina-Morningside Public 
Schools. 


John P. Paynter will be acting director 
of band organizations and instructor in 
theory for two years in Northwestern 
University’s School of Music. As head 
of the bands he will suceed Glenn 
Cliffe Bainum, who is retiring after 
twenty-seven years at Northwestern. 
Mr. Paynter has been acting band di- 
rector since 1950 and served as assist- 
ant band director from 1948-1950. 


Robert A. Choate, dean of the Boston 
University College of Music, was award- 
ed an honorary degree of doctor of mu- 
sic by his alma mater, Cornell College, 
Mount Vernon, Iowa, at the 100th com- 
mencement program of the college. Mr. 
Choate is chairman of the MENC Edi- 
torial Board. 


Dick Whittington has recently been 
appointed midwestern territory educa- 
tional representative by Music Pub- 
lishers Holding Corporation, replacing 
Aileen Fairbanks who recently resigned. 


G. C. Jenkins Company (Jen-Co Musical 
Products) has moved its plant in 
Decatur, Ill., to 1014 Olive St. in the 
Same city to avail itself of larger 
quarters. The post office mailing address 
remains the same, Box 168, Decatur, III. 
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Volkwein’s Modern Way Method 


Is the Method Supreme 
For Training Bands and Orchestras 


VOLKWEIN’S MODERN WAY METHOD is used by many schools and teachers, 


Each book contains simplified chart. 


First part of the method is in Unison. Second part is harmonized, containing 
Meledious pieces. 


If you are not acquainted with this Method order a set today. Specify parts desired. 
Published for the following parts playable in combination: 


lst Violin solo Eb Bass 

Ist Violin Obbligato Drums 

2nd Violin Obbligato Piano—Conductor—Manual 
2nd Violin Accp. Flute 

Viola Oboe 

Cello C Saxophone 
String Bass Solo Bb Clarinet 
Solo Bb Trumpet 2nd Bb Clarinet 
2nd Bb Trumpet BP Saxophone 
Horns in F Bb Saxophone 
Horns in E Bassoon 
Trombone Bass Clef Bass Clarinet 
Baritone Bass Clef Db Piccolo 
Baritone Treble Clef Eb Clarinet 

BBb Bass Alto Clarinet 


Piano Part $1.00 Other Parts 75c each 


Mail Your order Today! 


VOLKWEIN BROS. INC. 
Music Publishers - + Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 








OVER 5,000 COPIES SOLD 


| SPOOKIE BoOGiE HOp 
( S.AT.B. .203 

| 4y Karl Bratton ¢ Harry Wilson 
= Sewo for Free Copy 

“| JACK Spratt MUSIC C° 


OLD GREENWICH , CONN. 





A Short Cantata for Mixed Voices 





THE CHILDHOOD OF CHRIST 


by 
JOHANN CHRISTOPH BACH 
This fresh, unhackneyed work was edited and prepared by Prof. 
Lowell P. Beveridge of Columbia University. Orchestral score and 
parts on rental from us. 
No. 8470 Price $1.50 


J. FISCHER « BRO. 119 west cot sireee NEW YORK 1s, N.Y. . 
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Over the years, Maier-Lavaty has 
created distinctive and representative 
uniforms for bands, drum and bugle 
corps, orchestras and other musical 
organizations throughout the coun- 
try. Let us send you our Band Uniform 
brochure, complete with authentic 
styles accepted by some of the 
nation’s leading musical or- 
ganizations. Drop us a line, 
today! 


315 S. PEORIA ST., Dept. ME, CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


Recital 


INSTRUMENTAL 
SOLOS AND ENSEMBLES 


CLARET soues 
Pleasant Thoughts 
Romanza 
Song of the Gondolier.... 


CLARINET ‘DUETS: 


as 


pb 


Gveey Legend 
Lam ment . -_ 





an 
CORNET Susts 
9. eee ...Go 
Nid and Nod.............. _ 
Swiss Boy....... 
ALTO SAXOPHONE SOLOS 


Nin 
Theme & Variations 
Vaise Jeanne... 


TENOR 
Ctensans Thoughts 
Song the Pines... 


TROMBONE “Sou0s 


SAXOPHONE SOLOS | 


Song of Freedom...... in LaViolette 


BRASS Quarter 
Triumph (March) artman-Mesang 


DRUM $010 
Drumming With Foster_..............._.Ostling 


Write for ‘On Approval’ copies 
CHART MUSIC 
PUBLISHING HOUSE, INC. 


506 So. Wabash Avenue Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Robert Bruner, formerly director of mu- 
sic in the Bethany, Missouri, Public 
Schools, has been appointed director of 
bands at Simpson College, Indianola, Ia. 


Sigmund Effron, concertmaster of the 
Cincinnati (Ohio) ye? Orchestra 
since 1946, has joined the violin faculty 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
Mr. Effron joined the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra in 1935. From 1944 un- 
til recently he was a member of the 
faculty of the College of Music in Cin- 
cinnati. He is also concertmaster of the 
Cincinnati Summer Opera Orchestra. 


Igor Buketoff, conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Young People’s Con- 
certs and the Fort Wayne (Ind.) Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, has been appointed 
conductor of the Butler University (In- 
dianapolis, Ind.) Symphony Orchestra. 
He will divide his time between Fort 
pea eng and Indianapolis under the terms 
is assignment. 


Arthur Berger, composer and music 
critic ef the New York Herald Tribune 
has been named associate professor o 
music at Brandeis University, Waltham, 
Mass. Mr. Berger will develop a program 
in the University’s new graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences in the area of 
musical criticism, analysis and aesthet- 
ics leading to the degree of Master of 
Fine Arts. 


Ruth Cazier Curtis (Mrs. Ralph E.) of 
109 West Grant Highway, Marengo, IIl., 
writes that after some twenty-five years 
in the music education profession she 
has retired. She says, “It has been good 
to witness the growth of music educa- 
tion in our nation, as well as to see the 
great strides the MENC has made.” 


James F. Nickerson is taking sabbatical 
leave from the em ee of Kansas for 
the coming year, and will join the staff 
of the Human Factors Division of the 
Navy Electronics Laboratories at San 
Diego to do basic research in sound for 
the Navy. In addition he will do study 
and research involving the facilities of 
the laboratory. His address will be 9527 
Poole St., LaJolla, Calif. 


Samuel L. Flueckiger has left Manches. 
ter College, North Manchester, Ind., to 
be in charge of sales promotion and 
musical merchandising with the Grinnell 
Foundation at the Grinnell Brothers 
Store in Saginaw, Mich. 


Bob Liessman is general sales manager 
for The Getzen Company in Elkhorn, 
Wisconsin, 


TEACHERS NOT AT WORK. Ruth 
Eileen Ardrey of State Teachers College, 
Flagstaff, Ariz., and her husband, Eldon, 
who is head of the music department of 
the college, enjoy a bit of relaxation 
at the 1953 MENC California-Western 
Division Convention, Tucson. The oeca- 
sion was the chuckwagon dinner which 
was one of the features of the conven- 
tion. The strolling musicians are stu- 
dents who were among the entertainers 
contributing to the lighthearted and 
colorful event. 


decent or professional . . . 


combo or concert . . . there’s 
a Kay bass specially 
aligned just for you. Aligned 
to help you play faster, 
easier and with a better 
tone! For full particulars, 
see your dealer or 
write Kay, 1640 Walnut, 47 
Chicago 12. r ii 
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PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Music Division of 


Educational Placements 
Elisabeth King, Dir. 
516 Fifth Avenue 

NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE IN 
BRUSSELS. Delegates from thirty-seven 
countries attended the first International 
Conference on Music Education. The 
official delegation and program partic- 
ipants from the United States were 
augmented by a large number of music 
educators who arranged summer itin- 
eraries in Europe in order to be in 
Brussels at the time of the Conference. 
This issue of the JOURNAL goes to press 
too early to carry more than brief com- 
ment on this most successful inter- 
national meeting. A full report will be 
ublished in a later issue. 

An important outcome of the Confer- 
ence was the organization of the Inter- 
national Society of Music Education, 
which will also be covered in the forth- 
coming report. 

AGREEMENT WITH AFM RENEWED. 
The code pertaining to relationships 
between the American Federation of 
Musicians and the music departments 
of public schools has been renewed 
annually since 1947, when it was first 
jointly signed by the presidents of 
MENC, AASA and AFM. It has again 
been renewed for the coming year. 
Thousands of copies of the Code have 
been distributed separately and in publi- 
cations of the subscribing organizations. 
(It will be found in the appendix of later 
editions of the Music Education Source 
Book.) Copies are available from the 
MENC headquarters office, 64 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

STEINWAY CENTENNIAL. A series of 
special concerts in some 300 cities 
throughout the nation, plus numerous 
civic and musical events of local and 
national scope, will get under way in 
the fall as part of a nationwide celebra- 
tion marking the centennial of the Stein- 
way Piano Company, organized in 1853 
and incorporated as Steinway & Sons in 
1876. The celebrations begin in October 
and continue throughout the musical 
season of 1953-54. A major concert at 
Carnegie Hall October 19 will open the 
festivities. Each Steinway dealer is 
developing the program designed for 
his particular area, which will be inte- 
grated into the framework of the na- 
tional celebration. Arrangements for all 
major concerts in connection with the 
celebration are being made by a com- 
mittee of leading artists of the country, 
under the chairmanship of Josef Hoff- 
man and Edward Johnson. 


LOUIS M. BLAHA, twenty-three years 
director of music at the J. Sterling 
Morton Township High School, Cicero, 
Ill, died August 2. Mr. Blaha had gained 
wide recognition for his work with the 
school’s band and orchestra. Surviving 
are his widow Rosetta and one son, 
Louis M. Jr. 





Choice of Nick Pelico of Hollywood, 
48 well as other Topnotch Artists and 
eachers. Choice of 5 Models. Now 
finished in colors. 
SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
G. C. JENKINS CO. 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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CONCERT SIZE 


AArnanged by MERLE J. ISAAC 


A collection of 15 renowned compositions carefully arranged 
and edited to provide the young musician with a stimulating, 
instructive and enjoyable experience in orchestra playing, 


Contents 


ANCHORS AWEIGH 
YOU WERE MEANT FOR ME 
PAGAN LOVE SONG 
LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS 
A SONG OF OLD HAWAII 
JEANNINE (i Dream Of Lilac Time) 
GOOFUS 
OUR DIRECTOR 
WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 
| DON’T KNOW WHY 
DAYBREAK 
OYE NEGRA 
RAMONA 
I'M AN OLD COWHAND 
LINDA MUJER 
* 
Full Instrumentation Available 


Each Book $1.00—Piano-Conductor $1.50 
Send for FREE 1s? Violin Part 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATIO . 799 Seventh Avenue « New York 19. N.Y 
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Bulletin Board 
New Books --- 
Advertisers’ Index 
Music in General Education. Frances Horn_- 
Biennial Convention, March 26-31, 1954 
Alice in Arizonaland. Mary McDiarmid 
Kentucky Music Educators Association 
Music and Marionettes. William Punke 
Audio-Visual Forum: Make Your Own A-V Aid. Wolfgang Kuhn 
Carrying on the Carry-over 
An Administrator’s View of the Junior College Music Program. 
Harold A. Hoeglund 
MENC Student Members Chapters, 1952-53 
Research Studies in Music Education. Reported by William S. Larson _. 44 
State Music Education Activities, 1953-54 Calendar 
The Round Table 
The Functions of a Teacher. Bertrand Russell 
More About Strings in Mississippi. Marvin M. Black 
Music Educators Go to See 
Music for the Elementary Teacher. Margaret Newton 
Fun with Exploratory Instruments. Marvin H. Cornwall 
Make Your Christmas Program a Candlelight Service. 
Alice Brainerd 
Music, A Necessity. Wilma Hanks 
Basic Problems in Woodwind Teaching. Francis 'V. Mayer 
The Ukulele Goes to College. Marjorie Pulley 
Tribute to Ennis Davis. Fred Waring 
In the News 


THE NEW DIVISION PRESIDENTS GREET YOU. Elected at the 
1953 Division conventions, they took office July 1 to serve for 
two years. Here are their names and addresses for your notebook: 
George F. Barr, Sacramento City schools, Administration Bldg., 
Sacramento, Calif. Mary Malcolm Hunter, Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, 1 E, Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland. A. Bert 
Christianson, Music Department, Central Washington College of 
Education, Ellensburg, Washington. Wiley L. Housewright, School 
of Music, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. Harriet 
Nordholm, Department of Music, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan. Estell E. Mohr, Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, Greeley, Colorado. 


THE MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL is issued six times a year (September-October, November-December, 
January, February-March, April-May, June-July). 

Subscription: $2.00 per year; Canada $2.50; Foreign $2.75; Single copies 40c. 

Business and Editorial Office: 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Editorial Board: Robert A. Choate (chairman), Earl Beach, Allen P. Britton, Frank L. D’Andrea, Charles 
M. Dennis, E. W. Doty, Glenn Gildersleeve, Thurber Madison, Theodore F. Normann, Paul Painter, Sadie 
M. Rafferty, J. Clark Rhodes, E. J. Schultz, William R. Sur, Gladys Tipton, Alex Zimmerman. Editorial 
Associates: John W. Beattie, Will Earhart, Karl W. Gehrkens, Hazel Nohavec Morgan, Arnold Walter. 
Ex-offcio: Ralph E. Rush, President of the MENC. 

Managing Editor: Clifford V. Buttelman. Assistant Managing Editor: Vanett Lawler. 

Contributions: The Editorial Board is glad to receive authoritative contributions of informative or con- 
structive nature concerning any phase of music education. Manuscripts submitted for consideration should 
be mailed to the editorial office, accompanied by self-addressed return envelope. 


+ 
THE MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE, a Department of the National Education Associa- 


tion of the United States, is a voluntary non-profit organization ting all phases of music education 
im the schools, colleges, universities, teacher-training instituti Membership open to: any person 
actively interested in music education. 

Headquarters and Publication Office: 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Washington Office: National Education Ass’n. Bidg., 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Eastern 
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Southern 
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Housewright 
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et the best" 
from E.M.B. 


*The best and most music 
for band, orchestra chorus 


Your “On Approval” selections from 
E.M.B. are drawn from the nation’s 
most complete library of music for 
band, orchestra, chorus, ensemble. 
Whatever your needs — individual or 
group instrumental and choral teaching 
methods, solos, duets, trios, and 
choruses with band accompaniment — 
material to make your program 
sparkle. You see more music, you see 
better music, you see it sooner from 
E.M.B. Now, without cost or obligation, 
see, study, select from the choicest 
music of all kinds. 








-HOW TO ORDER. 





WRITE, giving grade of difficulty and type of music you wish to see. 
Ask for any specific titles you want to consider. We will mail at once an 
extensive selection for your study. 


KEEP what you want of the music sent, and return the balance using 
our label. 


ORDER separately the quantity you need of the selections you want 
and they will be shipped to you at once from stock. 


Write ‘today for your free copy of the big, new 1953-54 EMB 
Guide, the most complete listing of school music materials of 
all publishers available. 
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Pub lications 


ONE CHRISTMAS 

By Ruth Bampton and Vivian Merrill Young 
Your complete Christmas project for grade schools. 
Carol play with music from many lands. Easy. An 
instant success last season. $1.00. 


CHRISTMAS IN COVENTRY 
By Helen C. Dill and Alice Howell 


New Christmas play for elementary grades, based 
on old English carols and a miracle play. $1.00. 


THE PILGRIM'S FIRST THANKSGIVING 

By Helen C. Dill and Alice Howell 

Thanksgiving play with music based on old Pil- 
grim hymns and Indian tunes. $1.00. 


THE LAND OF PRETEND 

By Eloise Lisle Johnson 

Thirteen easy-to-do musical activity units for pri- 
mary children, with stories, songs, dramatizations, 
and creative rhythms. Illustrated. Just what music 
and classroom teachers want to help children “do 
something” with music. $1.00. 


JUNIOR CHOIR ANTHEMS 
Compiled by David H. Williams 


Eighteen practical anthems for junior choir, with 
worthwhile texts and suitable arrangements for 
young voices. Covers the Christian church year. 
$0.85. 


Send for copies 
on approval 
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Music Throughout the World 


By MARIAN COTTON 
and ADELAIDE BRADBURN 


New textbook on music appreciation for hig 
school—a fresh and stimulating answer to the neef 
of our times for a basic understanding of t 
mainstream of musical culture which has cong 
down to us through the years from many land 
Written to reveal the relation between music an 
humanity, with particular reference to the influeng 
of people and their folk music upon the varief 
forms of musical creation which are now even 






















body’s heritage. 
Beautifully illustrated. $3.32 (list). 


MAGNIFICAT IN C 
By Johann Pachelbel 

Leading choir directors are observing the 300 
anniversary of Bach’s great predecessor by pe 
forming this recently published choral masterpiex 
Presented by Hugh Ross at the Berkshire Festival 
$1.00. 


THE BOW STREET BOOK FOR S.S.A. 
Compiled by Katherine K. Davis 

An outstandingly fine collection for girls glee 
or chorus. Prepared by one of America’s most 4 


tinguished authorities in the choral field. Not d 
cult. $1.00. 


BIRCHARD CHORAL COLLECTIONS 

Edited by J. Lilian Vandevere and Stuart B. Ho 
No. 1 for T.T.B.B. and No. 2 for T.B.B. An 
series of superior material in practical arrang 
ments. Each collection, $1.00. 


THE JUNIOR STRING CHOIR 
By Francis Findlay 

A unique “short course” for young string playen 
Flexibly arranged for early ensemble training i 
various combinations, for quartet, or full string 
orchestra. Easy selections from good sources. Scor 


$2.00; parts each, $0.60. 


The New SING! 
Edited by David Sievens and Peter W. Dykema 


New, streamlined edition of the universally pop 
ular all-purpose song book. Includes nine nev 
songs—147 in all. $0.50. 
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| Publisivers of Music and Jext Books 









285 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 





